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tRA^TSL ATOR'S 



"''*THE Translator congratulates the public upo» 
the arrival among us of the distinguished traveller 
wjioae Journal he here presents, done into English. 
The portrait of our country has never yet beem 
correctly taken by any of the crowd of foreigners, that 
have attempted it. . The contemptible caricatures 
drawn bjr British tourists served the purpose for 
which they were designed — of deceiving the English 
people. They have served another purpose which 
was not inte.Qded. They have gone far toward des- 
troying the authority of British writers in general, and 
oif British travellers in particular. They have be- 
trayed a deep rooted national grudge^ which although 
an indirect tribute to bur country, has been met, it 
must be confessed, by somewhat fiercer feelings on 
'this lide of the Atlantic. ' 
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French travellers have drawn more flattering, bnt 
scarcely better, likenesses. In short a faithful view 
•f oar country and ourselvei bj an impartial hand has 
Jong been a desideratum. Such an one we have 
reason to expect from the author before us — coming 
from a country not politically connected with ours — 
having no rival interests to serve — no national antipathy 
to gratify — we might (one would suppose) receive his 
representations with considerable confidence. A work 
of this description must be an invaluable bequest to a 
nation, incapable as it always is of seeing itself except . 
by reflected. light 

National vanity is more respected \hia that of indi^ 
viduals because of its affinity to sentiments of patriot- 
ism. It is also of more universal growth. The Dej 
of Algiers, excises hjs. soldiers to battle by t^Q recol- 
lections, of their ance3tors, aq^d the glory of tlieir natloa 
^nd name. And jthe Spaniard finds ii^ ^e ch^acter of 
his country topics of proud complacency.. But if tliis 
vanity is the parent of gr€;^t exploits, it is ^Iso the 
source of najtiopal peculiarities. To present thesje 
peculiarities in true colours, in the perspective of the 
manners and charactjer. of 9 people — with a view to 
q}i^Vify rather than extinguish that n^tion^J feeiipg^— is 
the office pf the traveller. 

Jp making the following, extracts, th^ Translator h%s 
been guided as much by the practical nature of t)ie 
information they contain as by th^iI: comparative valu^. 
He deems it proper to observe that he \?bb nothing to 
do with the statements or speculations of the aqthor. 
Although he places the mirror bf^prj^ the towi^ tye 



dioes not hold himself responsible for the correctness 
0f its reflection. 

It remains to say a word as to the authenticity of this 
work. Upon this point the Translator will barely state, 
that the manner in which the manuscript came to bis 
hands leaveis no doubt on his mind respecting its au* 
thenticity. 

But aAer he was convinced that the Journal was 
authentic, he was not without scruples touching the 
propriety of making it public. He considered it unfair 
to snatch from a man the fruit of much hbor^time and 
hazard. Besides the work appeared, from internal 
marks, not to have been intended for a Christian public. 
These seruples were only overcome by (he considera- 
tion of the manner — not very creditable — in which our 
traveller came to this country, and his covert project 
thus happily detected. 

Still, however, the Translator disclaims all pecu- 
Biary motive: — and he hereby advertizes Signior Ali 
Bey or Mons. Desaleurs, or by whatever other name 
he may now be pleased to be known, that all th& 
profits of this publication, after the necessary charge* 
are defrayed, shall be duly paid over to his order. 

Jantwryy 1818* 
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tJHAIP.l- 

Tfh€ Authors Inirbduction — RU arrivcl^Tke l^eeKanjg^ 
Cajfee-Houie — Botlon. 

8 Ma«h^ 1817. PraUe be to (toU moiJt 
greats the Lord of the worlds^ the most mer- 
ciful^ the most gracious^ King of the day oi" 
judgment 1 Welfare and peace be to thee^ 
O Mouhbammed^ Prophet of Ood !*— herd 
mm 1, AM, Bejr ribn Othman Bey el Abaasf^ 
•n the ahdres of this occidental hemisphere. 
Having visited the principal cities of Africa^ 
Asia and Eurc^e, having performed my j^il- 
^mage ioihe holy ci^^ I resolv^^d^ in pur- 
suit of the great project of my Jieart^ i4^ 4^, 
plore this New Worlds . 
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I arrived bere yesterday morning, after a 
sliort but boisterous passage. We got into 
the outer harbor the evening before, but our 
captain thought it prudent not to come up 
to the town till the next day. Yesterday 
morning the sun rising clear presented th^ 
city in full view before us, with its glittering 
domes and spires and vanes and windows. 
We got early under weigh, and the wind 
being fair we feund oorself e^.at once along- 
side of the wharf ; passing, in our way a 
multitude of little islands on some of which 
are forts and military works, and a pharos, 
of which I shall give a more minute acjcount 
hereafter. t . 

This continent presents nothing remark- 
able to the view of 't!ie kpprOacJiing navi- 
gator» The couniry as we drew near ap"^ 
peared barren and inhospitable, on account, 
probably^ of. the season ; .Tor the reign or 
winter on these cold shores is not. yet miti- 
gated/ .1 noticed with'my' glass, patches or 
buildings skirting the cba3t on . either . sicl^ 
of ihe city. ." -, , W* 

By .tl^e advice of! a' fellow passenger^ 
native o^ this city, 1 have taken lodgings . in 
the Exchange CoffeerHousp; apparently the 
principal hotel of the city — as far at^leasi 




«|f^r^l|ijto?rtp bulk,. It is A lw5s iHopa- 

bajsiefl^eiit. Itt ^um^roRH i^pv1ww<« ^*ib 

<)f A ftmaU city. In, tfec cfjfttf e of this buiMr 
ing^ ill ftifc octogQuri w^a^Qver ^hicfc 4? 
t^rqi^n. a dQjpQ^ wli99« §U3a panpelp «eifYP 
w * sky-ii^ht* Ai^pwd tW aren, ar^ qqi:- 
^i4px$ »t, «ach ptqry iiuppoxte^ 1^ twej^y 
ji^aiars,. The ei>#r» Wt i^« aaorned witi 
[m^ Ip«ia pil4f tens, of iwa^We. Tbi« b^iW- 
*^A waa evidftiitly deiiiped 9m ^ public 
wnww^t ^ and yet it k plw«d at a dUtance 
fTo» any pjriwJypAl atr^et aud embowmed 
in Qtbw bwJWips?A Its HI plwned^daA^ 

that w gf eat w^^^Meand labx*: t»ad Mt been 
better directed. 

Having devoted tbe early part of to-day tp 
doffl(ie§tic arffaiD^emeQte^ I wUied owt abwt 
jW>oji to take a vi^w gf tbe tpW4, A^ it ip 
wy iiia;2^im tq a^iiigillate myaelf as, nvw?h. af 
jM)a§ibla tip. <*e peqpU w^ng wbom I txa^el^ 
to. ewape notice^! I bad aawifted tbe Ewo,- 
peaa cpstitq^ b^&M^e aailmg f rxuii Ca^dlTt ^ 
And intendiag to p4^ a«t a J^ive oJT Fraqpp 
on tbis aide of tbie Atlai;i4<3^ I bje^sp^kci pas- 
ff^gfi &>!? MquI* liksal^ur^ bj^ Vihkk «AW# 
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ihy s^fvantii' aire ^WecteA' tb ad^tesfs nic. 
Kotwithstandib^ these precautions, I ob- 
served that I attracted notice as ' I passed 
up the street, and the hurried pacett citizens 
turqed. about ilpon me^'as' they brushed 
alohg, to take^ li second view. It is impos- 
sible I bi^lieve fdr strangers in atiy"<iity to 
conceal their character from the practised 
g1anc6 of the dt, let him assume never db 
much nonchalance dr pass nevet so rtpidljr. 

TPhis city isf irregularly biiilt. The build- 
ings are mostly of btick^ and thi^ee or four 
stories high. Th^ streets are generally ir- 
regular, and many of them narrow and dirty. 
I observed some however sufficiently wide 
'an:d cleanly, and lined with spacious walk! 
for foot people. This city ^seems to consist 
of nothing but shops, at whose w;indows 
innumerable sorts of wares are exhibited 
with a good deal of effect. On the west side 
of the town is an extensive opening or 
square, enclosed on three sides by buildings 
and on the fourth by water. This must be 
very beautiful when the season is mild and 
the trees and ground covered with verdure. 
I shall take occasion to mention this again. 

Boston is built on a tongue of land almost 
surrounded by water. It is estimated \m 




•ontaia about 40^000 inhabitants. Its streets 
of course do not show that bustle and stir 
which is to be seen in European cities of 
the first or second magnitude. It appears 
to be in a very flourishing condition — at 
least so I infer from the extensive improve- 
ments now in progress or recently finished. 
This however may be a fallacious appear- 
ance. Commerce is the life of this place j 
but commerce here as elsewhere is still lin- 
gering with the wounds received in the lata 
wars. 
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^MMW- It 

Sxchange Coffee Rouse Reading Moom — Ali^Bey ma%es 
an acquaintancb^Ris accouht ^f tfm t^gi&iaf dispium 

0NE of the rooms in my hotel is devoted 
entirely to ^news/ and is called by a slight 
metaphor, ^ the reading room.^ Ttis' rooitt 
is filled with high tables and desks on which 
are laid the newspapers and public journals 
of this country and Europe as they are pub- 
lished and received. 

It was in this room that T first met a gen- 
tleman whose humanity and intelligence I 
shall often have occasion to mention and 
will never be forgotten by me. As I wat 
reading a Paris paper near the file on whidi 
he was looking, he addressed me in French 
with some every day observation. 1 replied 
in the same language. Bach being com- 
municative we gradually brought on a con- 
Tersation of considerable length. I invited 
him to my rooms and to dine with me. 

fi^w delightful a thing it is to a stranger 
lie ftni a pers<a thus accessible and habita- 
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ally exercising the offices of humanity to* 
ward all of his species^ without waiting for 
the cold formality of an introduction. He 
that never sojourned in a strange place 
cannot know this pleasure. This gentle- 
IQa^ took lodgings^ I founds in this hotels 
and though not a native of this city is per- 
fectly acquainted with its inhabitants^ their 
manncurs and customs. He has been a tra- 
veller too as well as myself, having jvisited 
the principal nations of Europe. His polite- 
ness has in a measure supplied the want of 
letters of introduction, a vehicle of^acquaint- 
ance adopted here in imitation of £urope. 
Of this I was deprived by my faith ; for 
what communion has Islamism with Chris, 
tianity ? Letters here are almost indispen- 
iable. I could not in this city as in Mo- 
roccq draw around me the pachas, fakirs 
and cadis by the splendor of my equipage 
m the length of my retinue ; nor is it cen- 
fomnable to the customs of the place to send 
presents to the chief men as a prelude to 
acquaintance. My friend, (for such I have 
fTouad him,) besides introducing me into the 
soi-disant fashionable circles of the town^ 
has been of infinite service in unravelling 
tiie secret folds and reduplications of the 
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society and mannefe of tlie city — a S{iecie8 
of knowledge which a stranger is kile in 
acquiring. 

The subject which is most directly con- 
nected with my great project^* and to which 
I shall therefore pay great attention^ is the 
religious opinions and prejndioes of this 
people. There appears to be a great divi- 
sion among the followers of the cross* 
Another prophet has arisen^ who divides 
the suffrages of Christendom with Jesus 
Christ At least so I conjecture from a 
pamphlet a bookseller put into my hands 
the other day^ with this superscription, 
^^ Are you a Calvinist or are you a Chris- 
tian V^ that is, are you a disciple of Calvifl 
(the new Prophet,) or of Jesus Christ ? 

I took an early opportunity to converse 
with my new acquaintance upon this sub- 
ject. He informs me that the Calvkiists 
are not, as I imagined, a sect in opposi- 
tion to Jesus Christ ; but that they are 
called by that name in contradistinction from 
another class of Christians called liberals, 

* Our author frequently alludes to * bia great pro- 
ject^ both in this and his other travels. What can this 
project be ?-^the conversion (as conjectured by some) 
ef Christendom to the Mouhhammedan faith ? 

l/iote by 7V.J 
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Hib4mle8.2 The main pmnt in dispaie 
between them, if I understood hita correctly^ 
is whetfeer according to their book there 
are three Gods or one God, or what amount* 
to the same thing, whether God is three 
persons or one. The Galvinists maintain 
the former, the Liberals the latter opinion. 
These parties are also called in allusion 
to their creed, Trimtarians and Unitarir 
ana. They each bring arguments whick 
eonyinoe tl^mselves, frcmi the same book 
and almost the same words. 

But said I dio^ not this question belong 
to melaphysicks rather than religion? 

Yes, certainly, answered my friend. Be* 
«ides it is so remote frrai any practical result, 
that the nuHre rational look upon the deci- 
sion of it as unimportant, and can hardly 
conceiye that men should dispute about it 
in earnest. The Unitarians compare the 
doctrine of the trinity to that of tranauh- 
$kmtiaHan and other absurdities of the 
sdiools, and they contdently anticipate the 
time when this surviving relick of the dark 
ages shall share the fate of its fellows, 
and be consigned to the tomb of oblivion. 

The Trinitarians, on the other hand, re-- 
gard it as the pivot of their religion, upon 
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wbich the doctrine of atonement satisfac- 
tion^ and divers other dogmas equally im« 
portant depend. 

But these sects, he continued^ have various 
other points of divci^ence. The creed of 
the one is generally esteemed either absurd^ 
puerile or pernicious by the other. What; 
say the liberal, party^ can be more unnatu* 
ral; more abhorrent to our feelings than 
ihe belief . that mankind ^re created vicious 
and depraved; and that infants consequently 
are morally guilty P What can be a greater 
imputatisn upon God ! And what can bt 
more pernicious in practice than the belief 
in miraculous regeneration^ election; perse- 
verancc; &c. as technically explained by 
the* followers of Calvin ? 

The Calvinists in their turn charge their 
oppcments with want of zeal in the caus» 
of religion; with looseness and skepticism^ 
and of what they term latitudinarianism. 

Between these parties; as between most 
contending parties; the truth is probably 
clivided. They take different views of the 
iqiubject they paint; and t^ picture of each 
is partially incorrect. 

TheCalvinists are led by their peculiar tern- 
[>erament to draw mankind in dark colours. 
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They wotiTd make m believe tliat we are ft 
very wicked and wortbless race of beings^r 
deserving of all maaufr of punisbment-wbich 
it sbould seem we are now undergoing ; for 
ibey insist upon k tbat tbere is nothing im 
tbis world but sorrow^ misery and sin. 

Tbe otber party »e less satarnine— tbey 
look upon man to be a pretty clever sort of 
a being naturally^ witb many good and some 
bad principles in bis nature^ eitbmr of wbick 
he is at liberty to cultivate^ and whicb 
be does cultivate according to tbe force of 
temptations and tbe predominance of a good 
er a bad. education* As to the worlds al- 
thou^ disfigured with mueb misery and 
vice^ they still think that the balance is i«^ 
favor of happiness and virtue. And they 
do not see the advantage or propriety i(^ 
painting tbe world or its inhabitants in' 
darker colours than truth re^ires*^ Much 
less allowable do they deem it to di^w the 
cbaracter of the Almighty according to th^ 
gloomy imaginations of men^ without i«egajrf$ 
to revelation. 

Although 1 jsm> a mere spectator of iJm^ 
pious warfai-«5 not being arrayed with ^eitbep 
belligerent^ yet it may be proper to ^^audloA^ 
jpou against relying on my Judgny&nt witfaoul^ 
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making allowance for the lee- way of preju- 
iicc. 

The most weighty objection to th^ CaL 
vinistic system is, as I have ever conceived, 
the abridgement of free inquiry which it 
brings \^ith it. If it is competent to one 
man, or any numbelf of men, to decide upon 
'doubtful points, not only for themselves bat 
for others, and to require a belief in their 
decision,^^where is freedom of inquiry i^- If 
they have a right to construe one book for 
us, they may extend that right to all books ^ 
and if they are infallible in religion, they 
may ere long claim universal iufellibil^^. 
Besides, by the adoption of this system 
religious knowledge would become station, 
ary, and we in the nineteenth century; in- 
stead of following the lights struck out by 
classical research and biblical criticism. 
tfkjCist behd our necks implicitly to the yok« 
of Calvin and Athanasius. 

The system of education adopted by thi|i * 
sect is in my opinion radically wrongs — ^to 
train up youth to a particular tlieory, to in- 
culcAte certain dogmas, and to put no books 
into th«ir hands but such as support Ihose 
dogmas^; what is this but to turn the key of 
knowledge on inquirers for truth ? This 
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method may make zealous partizaw and 
bigoted polemicks, but it is little calculatedl 
to make ealightened and pious Christians* 

But these are not the only objections to 
Calvinism^ Its teachers instead of taking the 
lead of the age^ actually fall in the rear ^-^ 
in aH that relates ta tasti^ manners^ feelii^ 
and information^ they are at least a century 
behind the rest of the world. They come 
to us in the temper of another age, whea 
metaphysicks were in vogue. And their 
theology has never yefe been cured of that 
epidemick. They still ring the changes on 
those obsolete and abstruse subjects to au^ 
diences little able to comprehend them,**- 
while the rest of the world has grown prac^ 
ticalf and is returqing to common sense, 
both in religioflt and philosophy. * 

This error of the Calvinists is not how^ 
ever peculiar to tibem. AM Bey, the cck« 
brated traveller, mentions a simikef'propen^ 
fity in Mussulmen to intermingle metaphy>- 
sical subtilty with theology, and to substi. 
tute refinements and jargon for the weightier 
matters of practical .religion and morality. 

Have yon read the travels of All Bey, 
sir ? T of course answered in the aiSrmative 
a little disconcerted, which however I be* 
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Ueve he did not notice. He then went on 
to pass a high encomiam on my former jour- 
nal^ expressing astonishment at the varietj 
ef learning whieh he was pleased to say I 
displayed, not however without some affec- 
taticm of knowledge^ &c. &c. This charge 
was new to me ; but I was obliged to asseitt 
t(^ all. He even discussed the reality &f 
the character in which I travelled t I soon 
took an opportunity to divert him from a 
subject so unpleasant; luid to recal him to 
our former topic. 

But have the liberals avoided the shoals 
#n which their adversaries run aground ? 

Tes; sir^ they have escaped those shoals. 
But alas 1 common sense has much to wres- 
tie with befi>re it can settle the vibrtCting 
locales of truth and error ! The liberal party 
give** the utmost liberty tO' private judgment 
and free inquiry. The; incqlcate Chris- 
tUnity aa a practical reli^oo' — ^a system of 
morality and piety«^ Their teachers en- 
deavor to keep pace with the rest of the 
worlds to adapt their instruction, to the 
l^esent state of society^ and the taste and 
feelings of their audience— avoiding meta- 
physical jargon on the one hand and melan- 
cholic bigotry on the other. They think> 
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flince Ohristianitj has becraie respectablt 
and the condition of its professors comfort- 
able^ that they are warranted in assuming 
a corresponding cheerful countenance and 
▼oice ; and in laying aside the quaint lan- 
guage of puritanism^ and the lugubrious 
tone of primitive Christians. 

All tbiff is very well. — ^But every revolu* 
tion tends to extremes. And the sun of 
truth has always had and always will have 
to struggle with the fog of human passions. 
Yon will not be surprised then when I tell 
you that the liberal party have not steered 
entirely clear of the quicksands. They 
have not used their liberty as not abusing 
it^ with care not to make it a stumbling 
block for their brethren. Nor can it be 
concealed that they have given some colour 
to the charge of levity and skepticism in 
holy things. < Vanity of vanities all is van- 
ity;' — ^^ this is not true !'-' saith our preach- 
er, not judging from conscii^iisness probably. 
So the sentiment is correct no doubt ^ that 
there is nothing true but Heaven ;' but 
could it not be inculcated in a better way than 
by reciting a popular song from the desk? 
And it may be very entertaining and even 
instructive to hear a judicious critique upon 



the w«^istgt 0t%fk eminiAnt autiidr ; bat could 
Ao4 A teacher of reli^on take a men duit- ^ 
able time than the Sabbath for tach a cotfi- 
manication ? If Ms is not the cradnct of 
a sincere and conscientious Christian who 
has a tender regard for the feelings of his 
fellow men^ neither is it ike part of a pru- 
dent maa or substantial partizan. The 
folly of shockitig unnecessarily any general 
psicjudice^ much more of loosening the rev- 
erence for holy things^ is so obvious o«i 
ireutd sappose as not to escape tite^Don- 
sideratim.of the most ibfetunted. 

But f(Mlimately no religion is answerdMb 
for the passions stud folliiss of its adhereata. 
Yttiiity and ambition are not peculiar to 
any secii and furnish evidence i^aia«k thl& 
persons in whom they appear, not agaiMi 
their opinions. There will always •be m 
every party bold and aspiring geniusM^, who 
to be conspicuous will step forward of their 
contemporaries, without regarding personal 
obloquy or the interest of their sect. 

Upon the whole^ it is impossible to view 
either of these contending parties with entire 
satisfaction. If the austerity of one offends 
n% we cannot shut our eyes to the want of 
solemnity in the oiher« In avoiding the 



fttaint and ltoaticalfoiigaag#i«ipfliied ic^ tli^ 
tMchem of tkat sect^ thoM oltiM o&w ona- 
mk as great a fault when Ibej eouch thek 
prajert and dkcoarseg in a novel and uik 
nataral phraseology^ and reject tibie nimpla 
and expressive language of scriptare. Take 
tlie following extract as an example, from 
the works of one whose memory they justly 
del%ht to honor. 

^It [charity] is that love whieh, as the 
apsstle says^ is kind and forbearing^ wUch 
envieth not^ which is not vain or proud, 
which doth not behave itself unseemly or 
wUh indecoram, but consults the feelings of 
others, which seeketh not its own advan- 
tage)'^ &c. 

Now tills may be an ^ improved version,' 
haA it is certainly far inferior in pathos and 
expression to the old text which long ac- 
quaintance has endeared to us and rendered 
v^enerable. 

It will require, I think, about one age 
more to bring these parties together ; — ^for 
one to arrive at, and the other to return to, 
the goal of truth. By that time the tempo-*^ 
rary evils will have passed away that at- 
tended the first couching of the mental eye. 
^ What is kiow called innovation will then 



be MtablbliBMiit The reverence for th*^ 
floiptares and the authority of religion will 
then be re-established — ^if indeed they were 
ever detached or shaken. And then shall 
the world see clearly to collect what results 
to truth from the mighty decomporiticm of 
ancient and modern prejudice and error ! 

While my friend was ^ving this interest- 
ing account^ I could not but reflect how ii9<m 
mankind get bewildered when they leave the 
plain paths of the true faith for the defiles of 
infidelity! But I recollected the Wehabites 
and humbled myself in the dust Alas^ that 
tiie followers of the Prophet will be m 
much like Christians ! 
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CHAP. III. 

JIH Bty Minds a fout^-Hu viexs>$ of the ladia^Tkeir 
manners — Dress — Beauty — Education — The conduct 
•/* the gentlemen^ fyc. 

April I8I7. A few evenings ago, I at- 
iendBd what is here called a fashionable 
rout. Several hundred cards or tickets of 
invitation were said to have been issued, 
and more than a hundred I should think, 
dbeyed the summonai. When I arrived, 
most of the company was already collected. 
I was met in the passage by the master of 
ceremonies who led me into the drawing 
room, which was lined with ladies, and con- 
ducting me up its whole extent, iutroduced 
me in due form to Madame, the lady of the 
house. He then discharged me, to attend 
to others. 

After coflfee and cake had been duly pass- 
ed around, all hands began to prepare for 
the solemnities of the evening. The rooms 
were cleared for dancing or spread with ta- 
bles for such as chose cards. I declined at 

first taking part in either, because I wanted 
3 
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%n oppox!;tuQity to recQnnoitre. I according- 
ly took a view of the several apartments :— 
in one was music and dancings in others 
were gentlemen and ladies at whist^ back- 
gammon^ &c. ; here a group of men talking 
.upon political subjects; there an unbroken 
Mt of ladies who did not find partners ; in 
one corner two or three gentlemen talking 
apparently in private ; in another quarter is 
stationed a corps of observation^ taking r 
survey of the dance^ and criticising the looksy 
dress^ dancings &c. of the rest of the com* 
paxiy.. When I heard some, of this body 
admiring or icondemning the dress of om 
lady, the face or foot of another, the figure 
or dancing of a thirds I noticed the objects 
of their remaj*ks to /is/certain Jiow far my 
ideas corresponded with theirs.. For my 
own part J saw enough to admire in the 
features and complexion of the ladies, but 
very little in their dancing. They are cer- 
tainly handsome; — ^their well turned oval 
features, their ruddy complexion, mellow 
eye and sprightly air would enrapture the 
most phlegmatic, if they were not, as in 
this country, the objects of daily observation. 
J verily believe that neither Cyprus nor the 
ff^rani can produce their parallel j Thtir 



#ress is not calculated to gire eflFect to tliefi^ 
beauty. It is in general too gaudy and too 
constrained. Their plumes, and spangles, 
and bracelets, and rings, and beads, and 
watches, may dazzle like a jeweller^s shop. 
But simplicity is the garb for beauty. 

Their dress is faulty in another respect, 
that Was to me exceedingly painful. In 
conformity to a pernicious fashion, every 
lady imprisons her person iii a machine call- 
ed corslet, which, to conceal a bad shape 
or display a good one, is laced so tight as 
to produce visible constraint and pain in its 
inctims. To this violent compression of the 
chest and stomach, and the consequent inter- 
vwpted aetioa of the corporeal organs I at- 
tribute the ruddy complexion of the ladies' 
— a sort of hectic flush for which they ar» 
remarkable. To this cause also may be at- 
tributed their small breasts — ^ those forms 
of beauty's mould,' which, if emaciated by a 
deranged system, art can neither counterfeit 
nor supply. In vain do medical men inveigh 
against this fatal fashion. A female here 
does not hesitate when health is pitched 
against fashion. 

Their dancing was perfectly decorous, > 
but neither light nor graceful. The Spanish^i 
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bolero or German waltz would not be coqm-* 
tenanced here. They learn to dance of the 
French^ but both gentlemen aiid ladies makt 
but sorry pupils, if this is a fair specimen. 

From what I observed this evening I did 
not form a very favourable opinion of the 
good feelings and politeness of the gentle- 
men. It appeared to me that they gave 
themselves very little concern about the en- 
joyment of others when it crossed their own 
inclinations. This was very noticeable in 
their attentions to the ladies. Two or three 
who were styled, par excellence, the belles of 
the eveningy monopolized the civilities of the 
gentlemen, and had a continual crowd re- 
volving around them, flattering their vanity 
and anticipating their engagements, — ^while 
a large and respectable corps remained un- 
approached, without dancing or having an 
invitation to dance during the whole evening. 
I mentioned tliis neglect to one of the gen- 
tlemen, and proposed inviting some of a 
group hard by to take a part in the next 
dance. ' Ah ! Monsieur, said he, they are 
on the old list.^ I then shewed him another 
squadron that had been equally unfortunate. 
^ Those are on the ugly listj^ he replied. All 
these lists the gentlemen regard as exempts^ 
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er rather they regard age or complexion n» 
an excuse for their own eelfishiiess and ill 
manners. 

1 had a curiosity to satisfy myself of the 
correctness of these gentlemen's preference* 
With that view I invited one of these ^exempts' 
to dance^ and it was the only time she danced 
that night. I found her a very attentive and 
good partner^ and what is more^ an intelli- 
gent and well informed young lady. After- 
wai-ds 1 opened a passage through the crowd 
to one of the belles and engaged her for a 
dance. The contrast was great — she was 
more fair than the other but' not so good a 
partner^ and appeared to be a giddy, triflings 
forward girl, as incapable of uttering two in- 
telligible sentences in connexion, as her own 
parrot. 

I related the incidents of the evening ta 
my friend who was accidentally prevented 
from being of the party. He said that the 
ill manners that I noticed in the gentlemen 
would cease to surprise me before I liad 
been to many parties — for, said he, it is the^ 
standing order of the day in this place. 

The company^ he continued, which you^ 
met last night is a pretty favourable sam- 
ple of what is called the beau moude m 
*3 
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lieve he did not notice. He then went on 
lo pass a high encominm on my former jour- 
nal^ expi^essing astonishment at the variety 
ef learning whieh he was pleased to say I 
displayed, not however without some afec* 
tation of knowledge^ &:c. &c. This charge 
was new to me ; but I was obliged to assettt 
t^ all. He even discussed the reality of 
the character in which I travelled I I soon 
took an opportunity to divert him from a 
subject so unpleasant^ and to recal him to 
our former tapic. 

But have the liberals avoided the shoaU 
#n which their adversaries run aground ? 

Yes, sit, they have escaped those shoals. 
But alas 1 common sense has much to wres-^ 
tie with befiure it can settle the vlbrtedng 
scales of truth and error! The liberal party 
give" the utmost liberty tO' private judgment 
and free inquiry. They inculcate Chris- 
tianity as a practical reli^oor— a system of 
morality and piety« Their teachers en- 
deavor to keep pace with the rest of the 
world^ to adapt their insteuctioA. to the 
^esent state of society, wd the taste and 
feelings of their audience— avoiding meta- 
physical jargon on the one hand and melan- 
cholic bigotry on the other. They thinks 
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•ince Ghristianitj has become respectabU 
and the condition of its professors comfort- 
able^ that they are warranted in assuming 
a corresponding cheerful countenance and 
yoice ; and in laying aside the quaint lan- 
guage of pnritanism^ and the tngubriout 
tone of primitive Christians. 

All this is very well.*— But every revolu* 
tion tends to extremes. And the sun of 
truth has always had and always will have 
to struggle with the fog of human passions. 
You will not be surprised then when I tell 
you that the liberal party have not steered 
entirely clear of the quicksands. They 
have fiiot used their liberty as not: abusing 
it^ with care not to make it a stumbling 
bloQk for their brethren. Nor can it h% 
poncejiled that they have given some colour 
to the charge of levity and skepticism in 
holy tilings. * Vanity of vanities all is van- 
ity;' — " this is not true !'" saith our preach- 
er, not judging from consciousness probably. 
So the sentiment is correct no doubt ^ that 
there is nothing true but Heaven f but 
could it not be inculcated in a better way than 
by reciting a popular song from the desk? 
And it may be very entertaining and even 
instructive to hear a judicious critique upon 
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But the point in which they are most coh- 
fpicuously deficient is information. It is 
melancholy to reflect to what an extent of 
evil a perverted education has given and is 
giving birth. Females in this business-doing 
country have incomparably more leisure for i 

literary pursuits than any class of men — ^I 
mean of course those females who are ex- 
empted by their situation from procuring 
their own livelihood. And yet with all thi« 
leisure what have they compassed in litei^a- 
ture ? Nothing ! literally nothing ! Nine 
tenths of the ladies of this town (with sor- 
row I say it,) are at this moment ignorant of 
the history and geograpTiy of their own 
country : as for European history ancient 
or modern — as for belles lettres, metaphysi- 
cal or physical philosophy, — it is all terra 
incognita to them. Nay, even the current 
literature of the day is too much for them — 
excepting always poetry and novels. These, 
especially the most popular, with plays, song 
books and music books, constitute the sum 
total of the library of a young lady at th e 
present day. If you think, sir, there is any 
exaggeration in this, go with^me to the cir- 
culating libraries, and see what books are 
most called for, and by whom — go with me 



fiuiiiit andfttftatiealtengaag^ifiipttiedio tbe* 
tMchefs of tkat sect^ thoM of the ottor oon- 
mil as great a £miU when %h%j eou€h tkeir 
prajem uid dfecoursos in a novel and uit*^ 
natiifal phraseolo^, and l*e|ect the iimpio 
and estprcBSiTe language of scriptiupe. Tb3s» 
the following extract as an example^ from 
tbe works of one whose memory ttiey ju€*ly 
dei%bt to honor. 

^It [charity] is that love wbiah^ as the^ 
apsstle says^ is kind and forbearing^ wych 
enyieth not^ which hi not vain or proud^ 
which doth not behave itself unseemly or 
wiMi indecoram^ but consults the feelings of 
oters, which seeketh not its own advan- 
tage/' &c. 

Ncwr this may be an ^ improved version^' 
but it is certainly far inferior in pathos and 
expression to the old text which long ac- 
quaintance has endeared to us and rendered 
venerable. 

It will require, I think, about one age 
more to bring these parties together; — ^for 
one to arrive at, and the other to return to^ 
the goal of truth. By that timcrthe tempo-^ 
rary evils will have passed away that at- 
tended the first couching of the mental eye. 
^ What is fnow called innovation will then 



be establialuMttit The feyerence for th^- 
floriptures and the authority of religion will 
then be re-established — ^if indeed they were 
ever detached or shaken. And then shall 
the world see clearly to collect what results 
to tmth fimn the mighty decompodition of 
ancient and modern prejudice and error ! 

While my friend was giving this interest- 
ing account^ I could not but reflect how i^ipn 
manhind get bewildered when they leave the 
plain paths of the true fiiith for the defiles of 
infidelity ! But I recollected the Wehabites 
and humbled myself in the dust. Alas^ that 
the followers of the Prophet will be m 
much like Christians ! 
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CHAP. III. 

Jlli Bey giiwdi a rout^—His views of the ladiet-^Their 
manners — Dress — Beauty — Education — The conduct 
•/* the gentlemen^ ^c. 

April I8I7. A few evenings ago, I at- 
tended what is here called a fashionable 
rottt. Several hundred cards or tickets of 
invitation were said to have been issued, 
and more than a hundred I should think, 
^lieyed the summon^ When I arrived, 
most of the company was already collected. 
I was met in the passage by the master of 
eeremonies who led me into the drawing 
room, which was lined with ladies, and con- 
ducting me up its whole extent, iutroduced 
me in due form to Madame, the lady of the 
house. He then discharged me, to attend 
to others. 

After coffee and cake had been duly pass- 
ed around, all hands began to prepare for 
the solemnities of the evening. The rooms 
were cleared for dancing or spread with ta- 
bles for such as chose cards. I declined at 

first taking part in either, because I wanted 
3 
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i9Xi oppoi^unity to reconnoitre. I according- 
ly took a view of the several apartments : — 
in one was music and dancings in others 
were gentlemen and ladies at whist^ back- 
gammon^ &c. ; here a group of men talking 
.upon political subjects; there an unbrokea 
:Me of ladies who did not find partners ; in 
one corner two or three gentlemen talking 
^apparently in private ; in another quarter ii 
i^tationed a corps of observation^ taking a* 
purvey of the dance^ and criticising the looks^ 
dress^ dancings &c. of the rest of the com* 
pany* When I heard some^ of this body 
admiring or icondjemning the dress of om 
lady^ tbe face or foot of another^ the figure 
or dancing of a thirds I noticed the objects 
of their remarks to Ascertain how far my 
ideas corresponded with theirs. For my 
own part J. saw enough to admire in the 
features and complexion of the ladies^ but 
very little in their dancing. They are cer- 
tainly handsome; — ^their well turned oval 
features, their ruddy complexion, mellow 
eye and sprightly air would enrapture the 
jnost phlegmatic, if they were not, as in 
this country, the objects of daily observation. 
J. verily believe that neither Cyprus nor the 
fjar^m can produce their parallel] Their 



dress is not calculated to give effect to their 
beauty. It is in general too gaudy and too' 
constrained. Their plumes^ and spangles^ 
and bracelets^ and rings^ and beads^ and 
watches, may dazzle like a jeweller's shop. 
But simplicity is the garb for beauty. 

Their dress is faulty in another respect, 
that Was to me exceedingly painful. In 
conformity to a pernicious fashion, every 
lady imprisons her person in a machine call- 
ed corslet, which, to conceal a bad shape 
or display a good one, is laced so tight as 
to produce visible constraint and pain in its 
"victims. To this violent compression of th« 
chest and stbmach, and the consequent inter- 
rupted aetion of the corporeal organs I at-- 
tribute the ruddy complexion of the ladies' 
— a sort of hectic flush for which they ar« 
remarkable. To this cause also may be at- 
tributed their small breasts — ^ those forms 
of beauty's mould,' which, if emaciated by a 
deranged system, art can neither counterfeit 
nor supply. In vain do medical men inveigh 
against this fatal fashion. A female here 
does not hesitate when health is pitched 
against fashion. 

Their dancing was perfectly decorous, > 
but neither light nor graceful. The Spanish^ 
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Ueve he did not notice. He then went on 
lo pass a high encominm on my former jour- 
nal^ expressing astonishment at the varietj 
ef learning whieh he was pleased to say I 
displayed) not however wUhont some affec- 
tation of knowledge^ &:c. &c. This charge 
was new to me ; but I was obliged to assent 
t^ all. He even discussed the reality of 
the character in which I travelled I I soon 
took an opportunity to divert him from a 
subject so unpleasant^ and to recal him to 
our former topic. 

But have the liberals avoided the shoaU 
#n which their adversaries run aground ? 

Yes, sit, they have escaped those shoals. 
But alas ! common sense has much to wres«- 
tie with befiure it can settle the vibritting 
scales of truth and error! The liberal party 
give" the utmost liberty tO' private judgment 
and free inquiry. They inculcate Chris- 
tianity as a practical reli^oor— a system of 
morality and piety« Their teachers en- 
deavor to keep pace with the rest of the 
world^ to adapt their instruction, to the 
present state of society, and the taste and 
feelings of their audience<i — avoiding meta- 
physical jargon on the one hand and melan- 
cholic bigotry on the other. They think> 
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•ince Ghristianity has become respectabk 
and the condition of its professors comfort- 
able^ that they are warranted in assuming 
a corresponding cheerful countenance and 
yoice ; and in laying aside the quaint lan- 
guage of puritanism> and the tngubriout 
tone of primitive Christians. 

All this is very well.— But every revolu* 
tion tends to extremes. And the sun of 
truth has always had and always will have 
to struggle with the fog of human passions. 
Ton will not be surprised then when I tell 
you that the liberal party have not steered 
entirely cleAr of tlte quicksands. They 
have not used their liberty as not abusing 
it^ with care not to make it a stumbling 
block for their brethren. Nor can it be 
concealed that they have given some colour 
to the charge of levity and skepticism in 
holy things. < Vanity of vanities all is van- 
ity;' — ^^ this is not true !'" saith c?2cr preach- 
er* not judging from consciousness probably* 
So t}ie sentiment is correct no doubt ^ that 
there is nothing true but Heaven f but 
could it not be inculcated in a better way than 
by reciting a popular song from the desk? 
And it may be very entertaining and even 
instructive to hear a judicious critique upon 



the witt^is of ^11 emiinAnt autlior ; bttt eonU 
Bo4 a teacher of rel^oa ttike a more duit- ^ 
able tioie than the Sabbath for such a coai- 
•manication ? If this is not the craduct of 
a flincere and cotiiscientious Christian who 
has a tender regard for the feelings of his 
fellow men^ neither is it the part of a pw- 
dent maa or substantial partisan. The 
folly of shoekitig unnecessarily any general 
prcgudice^ much more of loosening the rev- 
erence for holy thin^s^ is so obvioi» oM 
iirould s«]»p#se as not to Mcape the mm- 
'sideratifMn.of tbs ntosi itrfatuAted. 

Btit fiNAiiinately no reli^on a answenAie 
iet tlse paseicms and follies of its adhereato* 
Yftn^y and ambition are not peciiliar to 
any secii and furnish evidence a^nirt thft 
persons in whom they appear^ not agaiMt 
their opinions. There will always #be in 
every party bold and aspiring geniusws^ who 
to be conspicuous will step forward of their 
contemporaries^ withcmt regarding personal 
obloquy or the interest of their sect. 

Upon the whole^ it is impossible to view 
either of these contending parties with entire 
satisfaction. If the austerity of one offends 
XLWy we cannot simt our eyes to the want of 
s<^mnity in the other* In avoiding the 



^«iiit and feftatieallftn^iiag^iiipiiied i<» tlm* 
taachefs of tkat sect^ those of tke o<imp ooioi* 
nk as great a fault when %h%j eouch tkelr 
pra jem uid dkcoursos in a novel and xnK 
natural ptiraseolo^, and t*eject the iimpla 
and expressive language of scripture. Tak» 
tke following extract as an example^ from 
tbe works of one whose memory ttiey justly 
del%bt to honor. 

^^It [charity] is that love whicih^ as ih^ 
apostle says^ is kind and forbearing^ wych 
envii^ not^ which is not vain or proud^ 
which doth not behave itself unseemly or 
wiUi indecorum^ but consults the feelings of 
others, which seeketh not its own advan* 
tafee/' &c. 

Now this may be an ^ improved version,' 
bat it is certainly far inferior in pathos and 
expression to the old text which long ac- 
quaintance has endeared to us and rendered 
venerable. 

It will require^ I think^ about one age 
more to bring these parties together ; — ^for 
one to arrive at^ and the other to return to, 
the goal of truth. By that time the tempo^ 
rary evils will have passed away that at- 
tended the first couching of the mental eye. 
^ What is (now called innovation will then 



be establislmieiit The reyerence for the 
eoriptures and the authority of religion will 
then be re-established — ^if indeed they were 
ever detached or shaken. And then shall 
the world see clearly to collect what results 
to tmth frcm the mighty decompoditicMi of 
ancient and modern prejudice and error ! 

While my friend was giving this interest- 
ing account^ I could not but reflect how e^on 
mankind get bewildered when they leave the 
plain paths of the true faith for the defiles of 
infidelity ! But I recollected the Wehabites 
and humbled myself in the dust. Alas, that 
the followers of th^ Prophet will be so 
much like Christians ! 
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CHAP. III. 

Mi Bey lUiinds a rout^^His view^ of the ladies-^Tkeir 
manners — Dress — Beauty — Education — The conduct 
%f the gentlemen^ 4^c. 

April I8I7. A few evenings ago, I at- 
tended what is here called a fashionable 
rotti Several hundred cards or tickets of 
invitation were said to have been issued, 
and more than a hundred I should think, 
obeyed the summon^ When I arrived, 
most of the company M'as already collected. 
I was met in the passage by the master of 
eeremonies who led me into the drawing 
room, which was lined with ladies, and con- 
ducting me up its whole extent, iutroduced 
me in due form to Madame, the lady of the 
house. He then discharged me, to attend 
to others. 

After coffee and cake had been duly pass- 
ed around, all hands began to prepare for 
the solemnities of the evening. The rooms 
were cleared for dancing or spread with ta- 
bles for such as chose cards. I declined at 

iirst taking part in either, because I wanted 
3 
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-an oppwtunity to reconnoitre. I according- 
ly took a view of the several apartments :— 
in one was music and dancings in others 
were gentlemen and ladies at whist^ back- 
gammon^ &c. ; here a group of men talking 
.upon political subjects; there an nnbroke& 
ffle of ladies who did not find partners ; in 
one corner two or three gentlemen talking 
^apparently in private ; in another quarter ia 
atationed a corps of observation^ taking a* 
survey of the dance^ and criticising the looks^ 
dress^ dancings &c. of the rest of the com* 
panj* When 1 heard some, of this body 
admiring or /condemning the jdress of one 
lady^ the jTace or foot of another^ the figure 
or dancing of a third^ I noticed the objects 
of their remajrks to /i<^ertain how far my 
ideas corresponded with theirs. For my 
own part J saw enough to admire in the 
features and complexion of the ladies^ but 
very little in their dancing. They are cer- 
tainly handsome; — ^their well turned oval 
features^ their ruddy complexion^ mellow 
eye and sprightly air would enrapture the 
most phlegmatic, if they were not, as in 
this country, the objects of daily observation. 
J verily believe that neither Cyprus nor the 
JU^lf&ni can produce their parallel J ThiBjr 



^ss is not calculated to gire eflfect to tlieii^ 
beauty. It is in general too gaudy and too' 
constrained. Their plumes^ and spangles^ 
and bracelets^ and rings^ and beads^ and 
watches, may dazzle like a jeweller^s shop. 
But simplicity is the garb for beauty. 

Their dress is faulty in another respect, 
that Was to me exceedingly painful. In 
conformity to a pernicious fashion, every 
lady imprisons her person in a machine call- 
ed corslet, which, to conceal a bad shape 
or display a good one, is laced so tight ae 
to produce visible constraint and pain in its 
i4ctims. To this violent compression of th« 
chest and st6mach, and the consequent inter- 
rapted aetioA of the corporeal organs I at- 
tribute the ruddy complexion of the ladies - 
— a sort of hectic flush for which they ax% 
remarkable. To this cause also may be at- 
tributed their small breasts — ^ those forms 
of beauty ^s mould,' which, if emaciated by a 
deranged system, art can neither counterfeit 
nor supply. In vain do medical men inveigh 
against this fatal fashion. A female here 
does not hesitate when health is pitched 
against fashion. 

Their dancing was perfectly decorous, > 
but neither light nor graceful. The Spanish^ 
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•Acer of the governinent. Bj au another 
law, the use of < imagery^ is forbidden.— 
This is probably the rea3on that this couq- 
ti^ has produced no better poets. 

Another law prohibits Dancing.* This 
accounts for the people's dancing so ill, 
which I have already noticed in another 
place. 

In another place the lawgivers betray 
Iheir sentiments as to the relative impor* 
tftnce of religion and learning, by the fol- 
lowing clasgilScation : ^^ An act for the en- 
couragement of literature, piety and morali- 
ty and the usefhl arts and sciences/^ Pie- 
ty it seems is only second to literature, and 
morality quite in the back ground ! This is 
not so in the Mnssulman code. 

The observations of my friend respecting 
the ladies, appear to . have caused him a 
good deal of compunction. He has taken 
several occasions to recur to the subject, and 
to mollify his former animadversions. Hft 
cautioas me not to be prejudiced before I 

would hav« avoided such ao unaccountable miltate- 
ment.— Tr. 

♦ This is also a mistake. We have no law forbid- 
ding dancing, but we have one that makes it penal m 
an loaholder to allow dancing in his tavern. — Tr, 



m able to jiulge iVom personal aequaiB. 
taace. Yesterday he ibtroduced the sub* 
ject again. 

I fear 1 libelled the fair sex in our Iat« 
conversation. Bat you mast make due aU 
lowance for exaggeration We are apt ta 
be utireasonabie- in expecting from girls of 
fifteen or sixteen^ a maturity of mind and 
ripened reflection much above their years^ 
and above what we expect from our own 
sex at that age. ^ And when we are disftp* 
pointed because we expect too muchy w«, 
give them credit for less than is their due> 
and impute the effects of yimth to a bad 
education. 

To appreciate correctly the female cha"> 
racter, we should take ipio view the peca-* 
liar situation in which civilized society has 
placed that sex. Without the iaducemeotsi 
to exertion that take the strongest hold of 
men — wealth and fame-rlooking forward 
to matrimony as at once their so^l and asy« 
lum — it is neither strange nor unnatural 
that their minds should be moulded to their 
destination. It is neither strange nor un- 
nttural that they should bend their atten- 
tion to those minute and to us trivial attain* 
ments that are foand; by experience, most 
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I have long since despaired of seeing in my 
day female education conducted on sound 
and rational principles^ much less do I ex- 
pect to reap its genuine fruits. Those fe-. 
males who happen to be better educated than 
the mass of their sex will for some time yet^ 
I fear, countenance a vulgar objection by not 
avoiding the dangers of a little learning, 
pedantry and eccentricity. This however 
they would doubtless out-grow when infor- 
mation becomes as general and as much a 
matter of course with that sex as with ours. 

What opinion did you form of the manners 
of our citizens from what you saw last even- 
ing? 

A pretty favourable one, sir — at least more 
so than 1 had expected. The ladies appear- 
ed best. 

Less polished, however, than those you 
meet in Europe ? 

Yes sir, but their modesty \)t diffidence, 
[mauvaise honte] rendered them interesting 
without being awkward or embarrassed. 
Some few, however, seemed affected, others 
assured, [assures] and most wanted some 
of the ease and graceful dignity of the lady. 

In the gentlemen there was less to ap- 
prove — ^for unless a chief-clerk-and-cocknej 
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sort of manners are indicative of gentleniea^ 
I should doubt the right of most of those I 
saw to that appellation. They did not ap- 
pear to know the difference between ease 
and impudence^ and hit one in awkwardly 
aiming at the other. Their self-importance 
was so ill established in their own minds^ 
that to put it beyond a doubt^ they assumed 
a variety of unnatnral and supercilious airs^ 
little in unison with the dignified^ nnassum- 
ing^ but conscious address of a gentleman. 

This opinion^ so unguardedly and can* 
didly expressed^ excited a smOe in my friend. 
He said> however^ that it coincided with his 
own, drawn from a much mor« thorough ac- 
quaintance. 
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CTAP. IV. 

AH J^ey attends a Caucus-^His Account ojour Political 
Dissentions — Our Laws — State of Society — The The* 
(^tre, 

8 April. Last evening I attended what is 
here called a Caucus^ that is^ a public meet- 
ing of citizens to discuss political subjects 
and canvas the merits of their rulers. This 
meeting was held in a large hall which was 
very crowded and badly lighted. The dis- 
cussion was not very interesting to me, turn- 
ing mostly on local or personal topics. Those 
who took part in the debates were generally 
young men — their seniors either did not at- 
tend the meeting, or did not take much in- 
terest in the business. Their speeches al- 
though nominally extemporaneous, were in 
fact very studied and formal — some however 
were considerably spirited and glowirtg. 
Some of the speakers displayed very credit- 
able powers of declamation, and they did 
not aspire to the higher regions of eloquence. 



Their prevailing fault appeared to me i» 
consist in not appearing to fpel their subject^ 
and in straining ever and anon to say some- 
thing smarts with a view to applause — which 
in truth was dealt out to them very liberally, 
by clapping hands^ stamping, huzzaing, &c. 

They did not appear to come to any prac- 
tical result after all. And I was surprised 
to find all the speakers coincide in their 
opinions ; till my friend informed me that 
this is merely an exparte meeting ; for there 
is another large party that hold a separate 
consultation. These parties disagree upon 
certain political questions, and have viewed 
each other in times past with a good deal of 
animosity. .This division into parties is not 
confined to this city— it extends throughout 
the country, and has been the cause of much 
injustice and mischief. It is indeed a serious 
off- set against the liberty which this people 
boasts. 

Among the many had consequences of 
these disseutions, their effect on the moral 
principle is the most melancholy and mo«i 
disgraceful. They debase the feelings and 
pervert the judgment. You can scarcely 
conceive^ say^ my friend, the hardihood of 
depravity that men betray when acted upon 
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by these di«6eiitioii,9 and the p^ajuops they 
generate. It frequently happens^ that men of 
tal.ents a^nd reputation appear utterly c^^Uous, 
Qot only with regard to integrity ajad prin- 
cijde^ but even to shame;* Their opinions 
they regard i^ a commodity of traffic that 
m^ay be bartered with as little dehiment as 
other Qomniodities ; and they do not balance 
long about putting them off when they stand 
in the way of their ambition or interest. 
This conduct and these feelings could only* 
escape contempt and disgust when the public 
mind is in a state of excitement ; and their 
prevalence in imy country is a blot on the 
national character. It is but justice however 
to state that^ although instances of this want 
of prinpiple are disgracefully numerous 
a^ong us^ there are many honourable in- 
stances of good feelings and integrity which 
neithei: the neglect of friends nor the allure- 
ments of enemies could overcome. 

[Our author's informant here proceeds to illustrate 
his preceding' observations by personal examples, giv- 
ing a more mimtte accoaat of ottr political sqnabblfis 
^d l^iigiven^^oiis — h^ th^n draws a short sk^^tch of 
tke character an^ comparative merits of the two great 
parties tbat have divided the cQuntry — alj which for* 
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obvioas reaaoo^the U'anslator has thouight proper to t 

Thes^ detaik were very interesting to ine^ 
although not so closely comuected vnlh my 
great project as tbe accQunt of their r^igioaa > 

disputes. J 

Notwithstimding the regrets of my friend^ 
and the evils he had pourtrayed, it is very 
evident thai^ these habitual disputes are oa % 

the whole heneficial^ and perhaps indispen- 
sable to the preservation of liberty. They ^ 

give health and vigour to the political body. 
A mere spectator would apprehend prior 4a 
experience that this self-governed people 
would look upon office as a burthen^ and m ^ 

soon as the novelty was gone^ would regard 
the government with too much indifference^ ^ 

to preserve it from dilapidation. But the» ^ 

ambition kinged by these disputes infuses^ ^ 

like hi^m^ animation into every thing it ^ 

touches. And the fiuct turns out to be— r-ai^ ^ 

it is a remarkable phenom^ion — ^that the 
ipost obscure imd laborioua offices in tiioi 
Qftonlry are.souf^ witk avidify* Amh^m^ 
resi^oibles tnipe in. ani^dber rekpeet^^-^it w 
Qommonly un^nnded in reason or commoiL 
sense. Else why should mea csave oficeit 



by these dissentiaAs and the p^aMca^s they 
generate. It frequently happens^ that men of 
talents ^nd reputation appear utterly caUous 
i^ot only with regard to integrity n^d prin- 
ciji^]id^ but even to shame,. Their opinions 
they regard f|s a commodity of traffic that 
inay be bartered with as little detriment as 
other commodities ; and they do not balance 
Ipng about putting them off when they stand 
ijji th^ way of their ambition or inten^t 
This conduct and these feelings could only* 
escape contempt and disgust when the public 
mind is in a state of excitement ; and their 
prevalence in any country is a blot on the 
national character. It is but justice however 
to state that^ although instances of this want 
of principle are disgracefully numerous 
a^ong us^ there are many honourable in- 
stances of good feelingly and integrity which 
Qeith^i: the neglect of friends nor the allure- 
ments of enemies could overcome. 

[Our author's informaut here proceeds to illustrate 
his preceding ohservations by personal examples, g-iv- 
log a more minute accoaat of our political squabbles 
and l^i^ivers^oi^ — h^ th^n draws a short sk^^^tch of 
Ibe character an^ comparative m^its of the two great 
parties that haye divided the cguntry — all which for* 
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obfioas reasum the U'anslator has thought proper to 

Thes^ di&taik wc^e very interesting to ine^ 
although not so closely connected with my 
great project as tbe account of their r^igioaa 
disputes. 

Notwithstanding the regrets of my friend^ 
and the evils he had pourtrayed^ it is very 
evident that^ these hahitual disputes are oa 
tbe whole beneficial^ and perhaps indispen- 
sable to the preservation of liberty. They 
give health and vigour to the political body. 
A mere spectator would apprehend prior t& 
experience that this self-governed people 
would look upon office as a burthen^ and as 
soon as the novelty was gone^ would regard 
the government with too much indifference 
to preserve it from dilapidation. But the 
ambition kinged by these dispudtes infuses^ 
like h^e^ animation into every thing it 
touchers. And ike fiuct turns out to be-^and 
it is a r^narkable phenom^aon — ^that the 
ipost obscure tuod laborious offices in tiie 
qemrtry are.soaf^ with avidity. Amh^m^ 
resembles hope in. ano^r r6kped>»-4t i» 
oummonly unfonnded in reasooi or commoiL 
sense. Else why should m^at crave oficee 
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whicli cost them a large part (rf tbeir earn- 
ings^ considerable time and trouble^ and the 
sacrifice of much private enjoyment — ^and all 
tlos for what ? why, for a little village dis- 
tinction, or in the higher orders for famef if 
you please! Is this an adequate object? 
The desire of feme has been very erroneous- 
ly termed ' the last infirmity of great minds.' 
A mind must have very equivocal claims to 
greatness that has not out-grown this infir- 
mity. Indeed its very existence is inconsist- 
ent with greatness of mind ; inasmuch as it 
implies a conscious dependance, a reaching 
after extraneous support. A really great 
mind will not humble itself to inquire what 
the opinion of the million is, much less will 
it dteign to appear before its bar or abide its 
decree. 

In a free country the best clue to the genius 
of the people is probably derived from their 
laws. As this species of knowledge is the ' 
primary motive of visiting a country, I have 
studied with some attention the laws of tk% 
Americans, particularly those of this state^ * 
which are all printed and collected in vol- 
umes — how much better than to be left.lik0 
thiuse of. Miissftlman countriet ! 



What struck ne as most remarkabli^ 
wa^ the enormoas and coofased mass iMf 
laws that has accomulated already^ and the 
government is not forty years old yet!-^ 
Almost every subject has at we time or 
another come under the purview of these 
lawgivers. Among other things, tnatrimomp 
has not escaped notice. The manner oi 
transacting this business is very minutely 
prescribed. And a man is prohibited froai 
prqcuring more than one wife at once I AfA 
tbi^ lurohjbition is scarcely thought a bfurd*> 
ship by th|3 fr$e people ! so powerful if 
habit. 

This legislative cacoethes i^ipears to bf 
e^pidemic [malfj^die du jpofs], and in 1S04 
it arrived to a prodig|(Mis height. Not sat* 
isfled with the previous restraints and limi- 
tations imposed upon marriage;^ the law* 
giveas^ undertook to control over the pre* 
limtnary attachments between the sexes, 
and to subject the most distant indicationf 
of affbetlons to their ins^pection. With thif 
view they made a law that all ^h^eabts 
and CHEEKS^ should be inspected^ by an 

^ This is a gross or wilful blunder. If Signor All 
Bey had looked furlher thao the nargioal indez^ he 
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•Acer of the govennnent. By au another 
; law, the use of < imagery^ is forbidden.— 

This is probably the reason that this coun- 
try has produced no better poets. 
^ Another law prohibits Dancing.* This 

^ , accounts for the people's dancing so ill, 

' * which I have already noticed in another 

place. 
^ In another place the lawgivers betray 

-^\ ttMf sentiments as to the relative impor- 

tance of religion and learning, by the fol- 
lowing classification : ^^ An act for the en- 
^' couragement of literature, piety and inorali- 

/' ty and the usirfhl afts and sciences/^ Pie- 

^^ • ty it seems is only second to literature, and 

morality quite in the back ground ! This is 
^ . not so in the Mttssulmah code. 

^ The observations of my friend respecting 

' the ladies, appear to. have caused him a 

'' ^ good deal of compunction. He has taken 

'. ' several occasions to recur to the subject, and 

to mollify his former animadversions. Hft 
^ cautioas me not to be prejudiced before I 

"^ would haT« avoided such an unaccountable mistate- 

ment— Tr. 

- ♦ This is also a mistake. We have no law forbid- 

ding dancing, but we have one thut makes it penal in 
an Innholder to allow dancing m his tavern. — Tr. 
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i^m able to judge ftom personal acquam* 
tance. Yesterday he introduced the sub* 
ject again. 

I fear I libelled the fnir sex in our latt 
conversation* But you Bbust make due al- 
lowance for exaggeration. We are apt to 
be uureasonabi& in expecting from girls of 
fifteen or sixteen^ a maturity of mind and 
ripened reflection much above their years^ 
and above what we expect from our owa 
sex at that age. ^ And when we are disii|^ 
pointed because we expect too muc)[|, w«^ 
give them credit for less than is their due^ 
and impute the effects of y^th to a bad 
education. 

To appreciate correctly the female cba- 
racter^ we should tak^ into view the pecn-* 
liar situation in which civilized society has 
placed that sex. Without the iadacementsi 
to exi&rtion that take the strongest hold of 
men— wealth and fame--rlookiiig forward 
to matrimony as at once their s:oal and asy« 
lum — it is neither i^range nor unnatural 
that their minds should be moulded to their 
destination. It is neither strange nor un- 
natural that they should bend their atten- 
tion to those minute and to us trivial attaii^* 
ments that are found^ by experience^ most 
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fo advance them in the only field open Ui 

ttiem. And so long as men are pleased 

with toys and play-things^ they cannot 

Mame females for givmg to their minds the 

» most current stamp. Let reformation hegin 

i / at home. Let gentlemen learn to value and 

respect females of sense and information — 

« ^ let them look upon a cultivated mind as a 

s^ sine qua non to that connexion which is 

^ ; #earer than life ; and as supplying the want 

of mere personal attractions — and they may 

rely upon it their opinions and example 

'^ will not be lost upon their fair correlatives* 

But^ said I, is it true that women have 

^r not some of the inducements to exertion 

that we have ? What prevents them from 

r ; ^ing the field of learning— and from rea[y- 

^ ing its harvest^ fame^ like Mesdames l)e 

,^, Stael, Montague, Genlis, and divers others 

our contemporaries ? It is true that most of 

these have trod the roseate paths of imagi- 

nation; bat what debars them from dis- 

* finction in history, philosophy and the sci- 

* , 6nces ? 

That there is no physical impediment/ 1 
admit, replied my friend, allowing (what I 
am disposed to* allow) the equality of the 
iiental powers of the sexies.. And a matf 
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more sanguine than myself oi^t antic^paU 
a time when the fair sex, if they do not 
monopolize, shall possess their due 8har#. 
of learning, and of its offspring celebrity. 
But I am far from thinking fame desirable, 
even for a man, much less for a woman. 
It is not with a view to that, that I desire 
to see a better system of edacation adopt* 
ed— *one that shall fit females, not for pub- 
lic, but private life, and give thew resour- 
ces for happiness withia themselveia, i^re 
and perennial, which t|ie world can nei^er 
give nor take away. An education of tha| 
kind would furnish useful and liberal em- 
ployment to minds that are now a prey to 
idleness and ennui, or ignobly busied in 
gossiping, scandal and cabal. 

But there are many obstacles to such an 
education^ and no where more than in this 
town. The frivolity and fastidiousaess of 
fashion, ever at war with common sense« 
have here rendered the condition of females 
more helpless and comp^ssionable than it 
is naturally. Those who have bqauty^ 
youth, and above all, wealth, have a reti- 
nue of admirers to render them vaiu by 
flattery— those who want the^ essential 

accejisaries are given up to neglect, without 
5 
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^li jpcy attends a Caucus^^His Account of our Political 
Disseniiont — Our Lav>i — State of ^ociety'^The Tke* 
(^ire» 

8 April. Lasi evemng I attended what is 
here called a Caucus^ that is^ a public meet- 
ing of citizens to discuss political subjects 
and canvas the merits of their rulers. This 
meeting was held in a large hall which was 
very crowded and badly lighted. The dis- 
cussion was not very interesting to me^ turn- 
ing mostly on local or personal topics. Those 
who took part in the debates were generally 
young men — their seniors either did not at- 
tend the meetings or did not take much in- 
terest in the business. Their speeches al- 
though nominally extemporaneous, were in 
fact very studied and formal — some however 
were considerably spirited and glowiiig. 
Some of the speakers displayed very credit- 
able powers of declamation, and they did 
not aspire to the higher regions of eloquence. 
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Their prevailing fault appeared to me tv 
consist in not appearing to fpel their subject^ 
and in straining ever and anon to say some- 
thing smarts with a view to applause — which 
in truth was dealt out to them very liberally, 
by clapping hands^ stamping, huzzaing, &c. 

They did not appear to come to any prac- 
tical result after all. And I was surprised 
to find all the speakers coincide in their 
opinions ; till my friend informed me that 
this is merely an exparte meeting ; for there 
is another large party that hold a separate 
consultation. These parties disagree upon 
certain political questions, and have viewed 
each other in times past with a good deal of 
animosity. .This division into parties is not 
confined to this city — ^it extends throughout 
the country, and has been the cause of much 
injustice and mischief. It is indeed a serious 
off- set against the liberty which this people 
boasts* 

Among the many bad consequences of 
these dissentions, their effect on the moral 
principle is the most melimcholy and most 
disgraceful. They debase tlie feeliigs and 
pervert the judgment. You can scarce^ 
conceive, saye my friend, the hardihood of 
depravity that men betray when acted upoa 
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by titese diiseiitionii and the |»$j|jiws thejjf 
generate* It frequently happenai that men of 
talents ^qtd reputation appear utterly caUQi^i^ 
^Qt Qftly \Yith regard to integrity ajad prin- 
cijiiid^ but even to shanie. Tbeir opinions 
they regard i^s a commodity of traffic that 
i&aj be bp'rtered with as little detrimeiU as 
other commodities ; and they do not balance 
long about putting them off when they stand 
ip the way of their ambition or interest. 
This conduct and these feelings could only* 
escape contempt and disgust when the public 
mind is in a state of excitement ; and their 
prevalence in any country is a blot on the 
initional character. It is but justice however 
to state that^ although instances of this want 
^ principle are di^racefully numerous 
ajmong us^ there are many honourable in- 
stances of good feelings and integrity which 
^either the neglect of friends nor the allure- 
ments of enemies could overcome. 

[Our author's informant here proceeds to illustrate 
bis preceding observations by personal examples, gir- 
ing a more minute accoaBt of «iir political squ^btei 
s^d levgiver9J|^0D6 — be then draws a shqrt sl^tch of 
tke character aof) comparative merits of the two great 
parties tbat have divided the cQuntry — all which for 
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obTious reaspoe^the translator has thoi^ht proper to 
omit.] 

TheM ddteito were very inteiestiiig to me^ 
altibou^ not so closely connected with my 
great project as the account of their r^gioaa 
disputes. 

Notwitiistajiding the regrets of my friend,^ 
and the evils he had ipourtrayed^ it is very 
evident that^ these hahitual disputes are oa 
the whole beneficial, and perhaps indispen- 
sable to the preservation of liberty. They 
give health and vigour to the political body. 
A mere spectator would apprehend prior 4a 
experience that this s«lf-govemed people 
would look upon office as a burthen^ and as. 
soon as the novelty was gone^ would regard 
the government with too much indifference 
to preserve it from dilapidation. But the 
ambition kindled by these disputes infuses^ 
Uke h^y animation into every thing it 
touches. And the fieict turns out to be-r^md 
it is a remarkable phenomenon — ^that the 
mi^st obscure ^ind laborious offices in tiie 
qvmkry aresonf^ with avidiffy. Aoihltbia 
resembles hope ia anotibsr rekpect^f-it It 
OQismonly unfounded in reason or commcHL 
sense. Else why should mest cmve oflket^ 



wluch cost them a large part of their earn- 
ings^ considerable time and trouble^ and the 
sacriftce of much private enjoyment— -and all 
tMs for what ? why^ for a little village dis- 
'tinction^ or in the higher orders for fame, if 
yoa please! Is this an adequate object? 
The desire of fame has been very erroneous- 
ly termed ^ the last i^ifirmity of great minds.' 
A mind must have very equivocal claims to 
greatness that has not out-grown this infir- 
mity. Indeed its very existence is inconsist- 
ent with greatness of mind ; inasmuch a» it 
implies a conscious dependance^ a reaching 
after extraneous support. A really great 
mind will not humble itself to inquire what 
the opinion of the million is^ much less will 
it deign to appear before its bar or abide ita 
decree. 

In a free country the best clue to the genius 
of the people is probably derived from their 
laws. As this species of knowledge is the 
primary motive of visiiting a country, I have 
studied with some attention the laws of the 
Americans, particularly those of this state^ * 
which are all printed and collected in vol* 
umes — how much better than to be left .like 
tfeffise of Mossftlman countriea I 
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What i^nck ne as most remarkabli^ 
wa^ the enormcms and confased mass of 
]awa tUat has accumulated already^ and the 
government is not forty years old yet!-^ 
Almost every subject has i^t one time or 
another come under the purview of these 
Iiiwgivers. Among other things, matrinump 
has not escaped notice. The manner g^ 
transacting this business is very minutely 
prescribed. And a man is prohibited froii 
procuring more than one wife at once ! Anfl 
thi/9 lurohibition is scarcely thought a bard* 
ship by tb}3 free people ! so powerful if 
babit. 

This legisbit)ve cacoethes s^pears to bf 
epidemic [maifjtdie in j^ajrsj, and in 1801 
it arrived to a prodigjious height. Not sat* 
isfied with the previous restraints and limi- 
tations imposed upon marriage, the law* 
^vep, undertook to control over the pre# 
lin)inary attachments between the sexes, 
and to subject the most distant indications 
of affbetions to their i|ikflipection« With thif 
view they made a law that all ^h^&abts 
and CBEfiKs^ should be inspeoted^ by an 

* This is a gross or wilful blunder. If Signor Ali 
Bey had looked ffirlher than the uargiiial kuiex^ he 
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•ftcer of the government. By an anotlier 

law, the use of 'tma^crijf' is forbidden. — 

This is probably the reajson that this coun- 

^ fery has produced no better poets. 

V Another law prohibits Dancing.* This 

4 ^ accounts for the people's dancing so ill, 

which I have already noticed in another 

place. 

i# In another place the lawgivers betray 

Iheir sentiments as to the relative impor- 
tance of religion and learning, by the fol- 
lowing classification : *^ An act for the en- 
eouragement of literature, piety and morali- 
ty and the usefbl arts and sciences.'^ Pie- 
ty it seems is only second to literature, and 
morality quite in the back ground ! This is 
Hot so in the Mussulman code. 

The observations of my friend respecting 
the ladies, appear to . have caused him a 
good deal of compunction. He has taken 
several occasions to recur to the subject^ and 
to mollify his former animadversions. He 
cautioiis me not to be prejudiced before I 

would have avoided such a^ unaccountable mifttaie- 
ment— Tr. 

♦ This is also a mistake. We have no law forbid- 
ding dancing, but we have one that makes it penal in 
an Inobolder to allow dancing in his twpem* — Tr. 
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am able to judge i\-ain personal BequaiB. 
tance. Yesterday he iiitroduced the sii(»« 
ject again. 

I fear I libelled the fnir gex in our lat# % 

eonyersation* But you Bbust make due al- 
lowance .for exaggeration. We are apt ta *. 
be unreasonable' in expecting from girls of 
fifteen or sixteen^ a maturity of mind and 
ripened reflection much above their years, « 
and above what we expect from our own 
sex at that age. ^ And when we are disi^ 
pointed because we expect too mucli, w«, ^ 
give them credit for less than is their dueV « 
and impute the effects of ytnith to a bad ^ 
education. ^ 

To appreciate correctly the female cha* 
racter^ we should take iato view the pecn-* 
liar situation in which civilized society has 
placed that sex. Without the inducements. ^ 

to exertion that take the strongest bold of 
men— wealth and fame-:-lookiag forward 
to matrimony as at once their koal add asy* 
lum^^ — it is neither strange nor unnatural 
that their minds should be moulded to their 
destination. It is neither strange nor un- 
nttural that they should bend their atten- 
tion to those minute and to us trivial attaii^^ 
ments that are found, by experience, most 
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fo ftdrance them in tiie only AelA optin \m 
ttiem. And so long as men are pleased 
with toys and play-things, they cannot 
Mame females for giving to their minds the 
most current stamp. Let reformation begia 
at home. Let geotlemen learn to value anA 
respect females of sense and information — 
let them look upon a cultivated mind a$ a 
sine qua non to that connexion which is 
#earer than life ; and as supplying the want 
of mere personal attractions — and they may 
rely upon it their opinions and example 
will not be lost upon their fair correlatives. 

But^ said I, is it true that women have 
not some of the inducements to exertion 
that we have ? What prevents them from 
)iHing the field of learning— and iProm reapi. 
ing its harvest^ fame^ like Mesdames l)e 
Stael, Montague, Genlis, and divers others 
our contemporaries ? It is true that most of 
these have trod the roseate paths of imagi- 
nation; but what debars them from dis- 
^nction in history^ philosophy and the sci- 
ences ? 

That there is no physical impediment, I 
admit, replied my friend, allowing (what I 
am disposed to* allow) the equality of the 
iiental powers of the sexes.. And* a matf 
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more saBgaine than myself m^t anti(4pAto 
a time when the fair 9ex^ if tl\ey do not 
moaopolize^ shall possess their due 8har# 
of learnings and of its offspring celebrity. 
Bat I am far from thinking fame desirable^ 
even for a man^ much less for a woman. 
It is not with a view to that, that I desire 
to see a better system of education adopt* 
ed— *one that shall fit females^ not for pub- 
lic, but private life, and give thew resour- 
ces for happiness within thiamselves, mre 
and perennial, which t|ie world can neilner 
give nor take away. An education of tha| 
kind would furnish useful and liberal em- 
ployment to minds that are now a prey to 
idleness and ennui, or ignobly busied in 
gossiping^ scandal and cabal. 

But there are many obstacles to such an 
education^ and no where more than in this 
town. The frivolity and fastidiousaess of 
fashion, ever at war with common sense^ 
have here rendered the condition of females 
more helpless and compassioqabl0 than it 
is naturally. Those who have b^auty^ 
youth, and above all, wealth, have a reti- 
nue of admirers to render them vain by 
flattery— those who want these essential 

accejisaries are given up to neglect, without 
5 
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tny ngud to tbeir mentftl ^[ttftlitiefl m. mq^ 
quirements. Bach is the justice of our sex } 
and yet we expect females to cultivate. tlieir 
ll|indS| to be aeglected^ ^ to blush unseen.' 
in this town all these agencies operate with 
a most powerful purchase. Females hardlj 
arrive to puberty before they ajre called oU 
maids, or in the c(>ckney language which 
you heard on one occasion are placed on 
the ^ old liat^ If the poetical division i* 
i^gl^cable to that sex^ it may be truly said 
that in this town they pass three of their 
ff^ytn ages from fifteen to twenly-five. From 
fifteen to seventeen^ it is the timid and art^ 
4^s mlsg; from that time to twenty-one^ the 
eonscioua^ aH-conquerivg belle ; from that 
age to twenty-five^ ^ a beauty waning and 
distressed' young lady. After twenty-five 
they are regarded as confirmed old maids 
and placed by common consent in the van 
of the forlorn hope. 

In consequence of this injurious arrange- 
ment, girls, as soon as they get into their 
teensi are haunted ii^ ith a ffearful looking for 
of compalsive celibacy and ideal miseries* 
It may be doubted whether the horror of 
old maidism is not as deep rooted and as 
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vinleiit as wliftt uatQre «yer felt for fi 
Yacaum. 

This state of things must be regretted by 
every friend of bumanity. Bat those only 
who have witnessed its effects know the 
extent of its cruelty and mischief — ^who 
bave seen yoong women whose minds are 
jnst coming to maturity^ crowded out of 
circles that they would adorn and animate, 
to make room for frivolous children^ — who 
have watched the silent operation of an^ety 
und neglect on a lively and ingenuous mind, 
nAd marked its gradual transition from 
gaiety md animation, to plucid dejection and 
cheerless indifference. Such a current of 
adverse circumstances might bjreak down a 
mind of firmer textu^ than is generally at- 
tributed to females. The lonesomeness and 
destitution which they must feel when thus 
passed over by the world, might weij^h 
down the most buoyant spirits and induce 
them to exclaim with Richard, <'I shall 
despair !--«^there is no creature loves me — 
and if I die — .no sou) will pity me !'' ' It is 
tiien that females feel the need of educa- 
tion, and let me add of reliffion-^-of a cul- 
tivated mind and well directed feelings, ta 
protect tliem from their last enemy, tkem^ 



beheg'^io preserve them from tb* k&twhigi 
ef disappointment^ and the gloomy workingn 
af misanthropy. 

A few evenings ftgo I was persuaded by 
my friend to attend the theatre. The boust 
was thin and the performance quite indiffer* 
ent. This I did not regret, — for I have al- 
ways been of opinion that theatrieal repie- 
dentations and their inseparable concomitants 
have a most pernicioas influence on the 
morals of society. It was therefore with 
secret pleasure that I heard my friend anim- 
advert on what he called the mismanage- 
ment of {he theatre, and on the Bostonian 
taste for' bbrse shows and still- vaulting in 
preference to the refined entertainments of 
the stage. My opinion of the tendency of 
ttieatves was not altered by what I saw this 
night. The play (the Belle's Stratagem,) 
was by no means one of the most licenlious. 
it is even less exceptionable than most Of 
the plays of the great and justly ' admired 
Shakspeare, whose faults are forgivwi in 
favour of his exquisite beauties, his path^ 
and knowledge of the heart. But the greats 
part of his writitlgs'ate but tolerated* in the 
closet — ^they would (at least they oitj^ht to) 
disgust iii representation. Aiid in thfe closit 
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it appSM^^w&iftiii ftngmw to Jde tdlimM 
,«i^'by Qor aex. flii4 imamiei ftmnle^^ &r 
who woidd opieii CMudlA to ithgip^^ eyts^ im- 
.k«9 'vtitti 4nigpi to^ wlai«^ ifaeu* iims and 
fi^«to UniriBift^uitiDn ? 

IFhe flay v^bUk I saw pofiirBiied is €f^- 
^riniy tew ^fembra fm iiiai;fQ«re of. indeli- 
cacy than those older wrUiogs. Yft mm. 
tibis is calculated to do a good deal of mis- 
ehief. It has enough of libertinism in its 
eharacters^ and of licentiousness in its allu- 
aions, to sml a pnre and inexperienced mind. 
Although to the pare all thingsi^ are pure^ 
who would wish to expose iiieir dau^ters 
or sisters at (lie ripening age of twelve or 
fourteen to the loose conversation of rakes 
and coxcombs^ to hear them talk of their 
mistresses and boast of their amours? They 
might about as well be sent to a brotheL 
Yet auch was the main scope of the play^ 
and its pr^onrinant impression on the mind^ 
and sttch were a considerable part of the au* 
dience that I daw in the boxes that night. 
And while I contemplated their tender age 
and as yet untarnished nunds^ I sighed — I 
vejNTobated their parents' rashness^ and curs- 
ed the institution that spreads such a snare* 

It is an institttUott^ praised be Ood ! peculiar 
« 5 ^ 



'to Ghrkiian tcKiiitries^ wMdi-liife pme^ doc- 
trine of the Prophet (as emm na it preyaiki) 
will eweep from thefaee of tire eattti ! 

I have said nothiBg of tte tntnsactieiis of 
galleries and green room — ^ndr need I sa;^ 
any Ihihg. Enough is hettd and seen befinre 
the curtain to doom the stage aad all its i^ 
pendages» 
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CHAP. X.*^ 

Jiccount of the Atheneum — Ktng^s Chapel — Ma^^ 
State^I&m^ 

June. I went with my friend a few days 
since to view the pnhlic institutions of the 
city. Among others^ the Atheneum is pe- 
culiarly deserving of notice. It consists of 
one of the most extensive libraries in th* 
country. The books are not allowed to ba 
carried out of the apartments of the library ; 
in which^ however^ they may be consulted 
with every convenience^ and v\ whose al- 
coves readers may be seen at almost all 
hours of the day. Besides iQany rare and 
valuable books^ I was shewn a collection of 
prints of the chef d'oeuvres of European 
artists^ some of which are scarcely inferior 
to the originals. On the tables of this in- 
stitution are to be found most of the period- 
ical journals of this country and Europe. 
This is certainly an admirable institution \ 

* See the contents of the intervening Chapters at 
ilie end of the Tolume. Tn 



aoilU»iiiiaei€e k niA to b» Miy lto«iiiiftl 
in diffu«i^ knowledge nsd piojMli»g a 
teste for nm&mg. 

After leavittg this interefttii^ iwt «f kwra*. 
iag^ we pfts»d^ oa our way to tke MaU^ a 
venerable. aatique looking chn^sb^ wiA a 
pfff tico supported by twelve lu^pi filastered 
^linders^ or lomc pillars. Tbis is now 
tailed < JESn^s ChapeP — mj friend told me 
•^its name having been lately ebangied fipott 
Stone CkupeL The former (suSd- he) wd# 
its original name ; bnt it was thought to 
savor too strongly of Mmarehy in the|M^. 
triotic times of the revolution. It was ae- 
*€ordingly cbristened^iSifoitd Chapel.^ liis 
doidbtful whether the first change w the late 
restoration indicates the greater wisdom. 

The finest part of the city beyond ixm^ 
parisottt is tibe Mall and the Common. The 
Mai) is a colonnade ^of venerable tveeis, 
'whose braMted inlfsrlook and forsEi a riijli 
arcade ; ihrough whieh is a spAcioQs gMVfel 
walk. This is a favorite i^romenade^ where 
one nmy enjoy the beauties of mtnre atfd 
snuff flie air while he is screened from ih< 

sun* 

The Common as I have already obseryed 
OB a former occasiov^is i^i^xisBspve sqgiait^ 
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ImTiag tte towo oa tkree sMm and ftQ «m 
«f the sea 011 the twttth. This, tent enaeoi. 
ble^ is a most cfaarmiDg .visw — the solefln 
range ef trees with^tfaeir dark foliage«-4ha 
^reen^^fleld of grass %iwellii»g beftire tke eye 
^^ht 'dktiiiet water ptospfect opening a v:iew 
of the surrounding ccmntry^ amd rolling the 
tn^Uow Western bveese^ and reflecting tke 
setting sun — ^all these natural beauties with 
<he architectural simplicity of tiie buildings 
that rise Hke parapeta around^ combine to 
render this one of the finest scenes in the 
■■ world-Hat least I have seen nothing sur- 
passing it in all my travels. Will itibe 
believed that this enchanting cmmon Ukm 
its name fnmi its being a ennunon. eowipM^ 
tfitv/ and is actually given up to that \ajai- 
-mal! 

On tbe^ north aide of. the. Coimnion cttuads 
an- edifice on m elevated siti% and lifta its 
head above 'the ei^^ > piudlypte^eitfvioni' 
TViis is cmlled the Btate^BMmm. It is an 
Mormons piie of imck ennaonnted by a 
dome and cupola. It was this smoke-c^ 
odrefd dome ttat I ftrrt dislingMihed of 
^ the town before entering the harbour. Ap- 
pended to the front of ibis edifice^ is a^ bal- 
eMy supiporkd by seven prodigioiii s^uaic 
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j^aM ^ btilleiiieiiii, «r fcriMr^'^lieif'ii^ 
jMmA luittKNiratisly dbs^k^red InAimgeid' to 
Hie Rintee^otier. Thftiifiterier it dWid. 
ed into aparttnentB for tke eflletrs ef-^tini 
goYWiiniBiil. In tke swond ttory are two 
'dlmiiriierB for the two brancbes of the l^gi«* 
latitre* In the cestr^ of the hiiilding iil <a 
litin^iiig siair^case^ '1^ whkh we afiBceml to 
llPB oopola. fiiere op^neii %efere us a^ im* 
posittf; prospect — od the one side the \xxA 
apreadUng around iw^ and rising in the* dii^ 
tanoe ISke an aafilutimiire^ .che^ered with 
idHagm and aountryAuta^ and fields ^dreaa- 
ad in^ Ihring greeB^— on the other aide the 
dark doaan mingling with the aky^ studded 
with white aailajuid rottii^ ve«nds. Under 
Mr feeit lay the town with ita haiy alata 
coloured roofs and ti^pering gothie firpSreai 
and hemmed aroond by wakr on all iddea 
except a aiarrow isthmoa by wUeh it hanga 
on ^he ni^iioaring continent. Upon the 
whole, I liefer enjoyed a fineir acene. flnt 
wiiy ia this Mperior to the view fr<ua Seme-* 

^Taidiaeis acagnoaPiiii&niiliariygiTen to the in- 
habitants of th^ eastern states, hence (my friend tells 
me) Boston is oAen caHed FanJbee t<mn in other parta 
of Iha couotirvMua the aypital oflhose states. 

{M Bey.) 
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Uli&orHie nMiitauis of Nicotu ? if any cvm 
i^k^becaoM (I answer) moral heoltkf indus* 
tvj^ LiBBBTT^ happiMss ¥61^0 Acre and glvo 
pathos to the beauties of nature ! 

1 coasted from. this height nearly twentj 
spires or o^olas rising from as many chnr* 
ches — but alas not one minarQt^ not one' 
mosque — nor a single monument of the true 
faith ! Thia reten^Uiui made me melaoN 
eholy. 
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CHAP. XI* 

' wtfi Exewrnon into the Country'^Iti Apptaranu-^ArM- 
lecture— Cam&ri^gfe— 77^ University. 

IS June. Yesterday the weather being 
fine^ we mounted horses for an excursion 
which we had been contemplating for some 
time. We passed over the neck as it is 
^ y ' called^ and proceeded through Roxbury^ 

f , Dorchester, Brookline, Brighton and Gam- 

/ ' ' bridge. ITie country appeared extremely 

1 ^ pleasant, being highly cultivated and inter- 

spersed with * gardens, meadows, orchards 
and country seats. The land, howevei^ is 
not naturally fertile. The gardens are small 
but well cultivated, being designed more for 
use than ornament. Some have a small green 
house by which they neutralize the influence 
of the seasons. The houses are mostly lor 
^ the summer residence of people from thck 

town. They are situated pleasantly enough, 
in general, and the adjacent grounds some- 
times exhibit marks of considerable taste. 
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Hiitt it fe4otl|fcP^gWttftd4h*t4^i^^ 
of. « their ^bplilingd is uot auch: ^ to loldtp 
i\^ efp^t qf their pioi^re^que si;ta9.tioiis. In- 
stead of s^v^lidty aird tei^i^ies^, th^se bas^ 
b^i^ a.p]reposterqiift.Qm«^lation of the stately 
^magpJrilqfilpe mA or laments of a palace. This 
vicious taste in architecture prevails, my 
friend informs, throughout the country. 
Buildings, he says, whieh for magnitude 
and design would be set down ^or cottager, 
^are se&n tricked out in all the^ pipfu3ifi|i,pf 
architectural finery — with pia^zs^s^ bajkoni^ 
pilasters, atticks and domes — wiudoivs fl^jftd 
doors crowned with pejlimenjbs, tympa^ui|0^ 
^ charged wjth arabesques, (cornices lin^ wi|h 
'modillion% and double t'ows of ,dentules, &e. 
&c. — ^and all thi^ to private houses who^e 
inteiyior cani^pt oj^n a , room twenty feet 
square. The grandeur ojT simplicity is iio 
where understood or relished in this counti;y. 
If , as is, commonly said, the archjitc^oipre of a 
country is indicative of th^ characteiC of the 
people, ,tUis a^cqj^u^t ^ottld go . to proy^ that 
^ t}ie Ame^ica,i]i9 are %iq^l, and ostentatious 
, above ^^ other pefly[jl^ This G^clu»ion is 
. in some, measure K)bv]|tted t»y»the e^plmai4on 
that my friend giv^s. He says, that those 
who deface- the country with such architec- 
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toml fippery^ are geA^ttiBy iMtt wko hm% 
iacqwed -profierty by Hieir owtt exerlioM 
and are destitute of taste and educaden. But 
ttfit does not seem eirtirely satisfactofy $ for 
irhere is tke taste etfAttk architeets j er art 
ihey overruled and compelled to indQlge the 
d€^rated faacy of tbeir employers ? 

On our return teougb Cambridge we 
i^tirited tbe Umyersity, the first literary insti- 
tiition in this country^ and said to be little 
inferior to th<^ seminaries of Europe. Its 
J^ildhigs are seyen in number^ all of brick 
except the Ohs^el^ which is of granite. This 
is an oblong bailding^ with a piazza in froni^ 
mpported by nine Doric pillars. The ar- 
chitectnre of this edifice has be^i criticised^ 
and it must be confess4id n^ wholly witiiout 
reason. The piazzas and halved pilasters 
break the unity and diminish the grandeur 
of proportion. 

A member of the Univermty with whom 
my friend was acquainted^ showed us the 
objects most worthy of attentim. What 
most attracted my obsarratim was a fine 
philosopUeal apparatus — tbe astronomical 
instrumentSi however^ I thought not equal 
to mine. The chymical d^artment ha^ a 
conveniMt and well constructed laboratory. 



|»<to iMMm^l MMi ate s^^ a numW 
fif vrarx wwk prqmr^ons^ Tbiy are thft 
wchtH dt an injgenioiid Italiaii, and aro »ai4 
t(^ be 9i}|^rioi? to haman subjects for pufils^ 
on account of tbeir dii^nctneas of repre- 
sfntaiion. This is partioularly observable 
in the eaTf which is exhibited fm so large a 
scale as to be rendered very intelligible. 

The library yields to none in Uiis coun- 
try for value and extent—that of the Athe^ 
naeum is the only one that approaches it It 
has been chiefly formed by private donationa. 

The botanical department has a gpirdten 
and a green house^ which however are too 
small for siach aii institution, ^d it sppear- 
ed to me to be but indifferently faiidbanded. 
The gardcm is tastefully laid out in serpen- 
tine walks encircling an artificial basin of 
waier^ which makes a very pretty appear- 
ance. I noticed several plants her^ that I 
had found m Aaia or Africa, and many 
others which are indigenous-; for a moi^ 
minute account of which tilie reader is referred 
to my Botanical Jounial. 

The mineralogical cabinet is too inomsid- 
atile to deserve the name. This Imueich of 
science does not seem to be in favour at tbsB 
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semiiHiirjr. It is Indeed hardly evedititoy but 
I have* benrd- it stated^ tH^i the euperiatend- 
ants (tf-4hfc uuiversitj rejected^ present of a 
very oXtiBnsive collectioQ of mmerali some 
ye^rs since 4 

^rhe member of the universky afeeady 
mentioned gave ns an account of the internal 
economy of the seminary. 

The students^ said he, are divided into 
four classes according to the -years of theur 
residence, foiir years being the term required 
fbr the firsi degree. They are governed by 
a code of laws peculiar to the university, 
which are administered in a summary man- 
ner by the instructors. They are required 
to recite lessons to their tutoi-s or professors 
daily> foi* neglecting which they incur pecu- 
niary penalties and othear severe punishments 
according to 'the degree of delin(|uency . They 
are also rewftVded for ditigetice by certain 
iionorary notfces, which are calted parts, that 
i , characters: wMeh individuals are appoint- 
ed to sustain in the publfe exhibitions, l^hese 
parts have different degi^es of honour attach- 
ed to them chiefly by opinidn, (being in 
themselves upon an equality) and are in- 
tended' to be dealt out with reference to the 
differing merits of the pupils. 
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1%i8 ttnrangemeiftt, I observed^ app«an 
very exceHent, well calculated to insnre jas-* 
tice and temperate emulation. 

^Justice and temperate emulation/^ re- 
torted the young man ; alas ! sir, a short 
residence here would convince you of the 
fallacy of reasoning a priori on this subjects 
That the system of reward and panishnie«t 
adopted here is on the whole beneficial I am 
not prepared to controvert. And if it could 
be administered with impartiality and intel* 
ligence, many evils would doubtless be avoid- 
ed, that are often thought inherent. But 
allowing that all the gentlemen instructors 
are intelligent and conscientious, and dispos* 
ed to be impartial, there are stitl so many 
circumstances that will always jostle the 
scale of justice, that merit has rarely credit 
for its true weight. In the first place a young 
man's character is not always fenown.. And 
if it is known to his comrades it may not be 
to his instructors.. The fact however unfor>* 
tunately is, that our histructofv are not en- 
tirely exempt from human infirmities* ^Fhere 
is no sign on their linteki that imperfection 
should pas9 them over. Frejudiee, that 
easily besettii^ sin, insinuates itself in^ every 
iAa^%^ afid knocks wiUi ^qu4f band^-at the 
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door of tutors and ttudents. Its sworkliigs 
even on siaid and sober ^ judgmeiiis desenre 
to be ^reckoned among tbe remarkablef^jB* 
nomerta of the mind. Favoritism it odious 
and uiqust every where, but in a literacy in^ 
atitntion, there is no phrase f^ reprobation 
adequate to it. The man that introdiices of 
opuntenapces it there k gui% of treason. to- 
ward /(^er^ttblic of. le^rs. 

As to emulation, it ^rikes root among ns 
sufficiently deep, and bears fruit both good 
and Imd. 

There are however some evils which I 
fear are inseparable from our system of edu- 
cation. Among these I reckon, on the one 
hand^ the vanity and light-headednefts which 
distinguished (and often undeserved) honours 
produce in young men thus prematurely 
given up to flattery ; on the other hand, the 
chagrin and disappointment of those who 
deserve or think they deserve higher honours 
than they obtain. These causes, although of 
an opposite nature, produce* similar eifects : 
each injures the,* disposition of the young 
men and reli^xes their exertions. ; 

Another evil of. more serious import, al*^ 
though less obvious to notice, |« the inddental 
inflaenf)0 of our systaii,of edudttioa on fre^ 



dom of inquiry • Our instrtictors it ig true 
do noi i^cur the veproach of attemptiiig to 
fEH*estall our opimonsi; ibuch less do they 
hedge ifli the fi^ of knowledge by cour 
fining us to books, of a particular per- 
raasioa. Itet it cannot be denied thtft 
the authority of their known sentiments 
unavoklably biases our inquiries. The bare 
knowledge of a system or theory formed 
and adopted by men who stand on the high 
ground of instructors^ must have an influence 
on the most independent minded pupil. It 
at least fixes a pifAnt of attraction, around 
which all will revolve, who are too indolent 
or ignorant to make up their own opinion* 
Thus truth has not and cannot have fair play. 

You are fortunate, sir, in your President ; 
at least he sustains a high reputation^ I ob- 
served. 

Yes sir, and very deservedly ; — ^he is pe- 
culiarly calculated to manage the wayward 
dispositions of young men. Since his presi- 
dency very material improvement has been 
miide in the police of the seminary, and if 
the item of impartiality forms an insulated 
exception, it would be going too far perhaps 
to say that in this the movement has been 
retrograde. 



Borne of our inskractot^ are not u Amh i u 
m tke Utemry wofMi. Oar Prnudk^ is m^ 
teemed aa elegant fadics^ktfres scholar. TIm 
^^rofessor of Bie(a|ikysies kas /vmtten a tiea* 
tise upon k^c^ wliich if it is not on enUrged 
attd philosophical principles^ has certainly 
rendered the sobject more simpliled and in« 
telligible than it was left by his predecessorff. 

The .professor of rhetorick too is not wiftr 
ont literary claims. He entered upon his 
otlke under some disadvantages ; but his 
fidlare has not been so signal as was antid^* 
pated. Indeed it may be questioned whether 
the narcotic effects of his lectures are nol 
attributable as much to the contrast between 
him and Ms predecessor as to intrinsic defect* 

But this gentleman was not contented to 
enact Rigdnmfunidos in the college dormi- 
tory; the silent applause bestowed on his 
hebdomadal kiltaby did not satisfy Ms Mgb 
reaching mind ; — a few years ago the poor 
man, like my lady Oo-nimble, had a ^histor- 
ical aV He undertook to wvke a history 
of the late war between itds country and 
Great Britain^ A subject of this delicaiie 
nature was^ you may well suppose^ little 
suited to the wire edge of hm feelings. With 
irery little reflection he might have seen a 



^iransiparent frobahilitf of falling. Te 
write such a histary^ as^ it oii^t to be written^ 
ironld reqttire not only a ctindid and cautious 
niod^ but ehastened feelings audf tamed pas- 
sions ;— instead of which tnir professor went 
to work with as, much headlong nonchalance 
as he would dogmatize on a theme. He has^ 
however, ^ accoutred as he was^' succeeded 
in ^e respect where most historians fail^ — 
he has fairly rivalled an applauded excel? 
lence of an ancient historian^ — ^for his history 
not only betrays no partiality in favour of 
&is native country^ but actually l^uis against 
it. In this respect I fancy his history is sui 
generis. But at all events out profei&sor is 
not alone in his miscarriage. Attempts. at 
the history of the same period by Mr. Brack- 
enridge and Mr. Hunt^ have been followed 
^y^ failure equally notable — ^if indeed the 
miftvkish stuff of the latter deserve the name 
of history, to which it certainly bears no re- 
sefmblance. 

To the friepd of the American character 
i;t must be a consolatory reflection that this 
book of our professor^s ^ that roars so loud 
and thunders in the index' under the name 
<if ^History/ is not likely to be a lasting blot 
on our national literatui'e. Its utter waut of 
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vwrit as an autiienflic gtatoment of facto ^vill 
liickily wiwrt Mcfa a misfortaDe. 

My idaa of this flottrisluiig semiaafy waa 
g^raatly exalted by what I saw and heard. 
Its literaiy aspect chamed me* And I couM 
not help remarking to onr yoiuig.acqoaiiit^ 
ance the happiness he auist enjoy. 

Alas i sir^ I mu sorry to tell yon that yonr 
conclusions are again erroneous. If the hap* 
piness of mankind is fairly meafimred by thai 
within these walls^ this world may wdll bt 
thoi^iti (as by some it is,) to be the scrip* 
taral hell^ and m&a in a state of panisbmeofc 
If to be in a state of constant turmoil and 
agitation — anxious to deserve the reward 
bat doubtful of obtaining it if deserved — ^is 
to be happy^ ttien are the students c^ iMB 
university happy. 

But emulation is not the only cause of nn* 
happiness here. The course of study pre- 
scribed for us^ if the best^ is not always the 
most pleasant^ — ^nor is a person always in a 
humour to apply himself; especially to per- 
form the labour meted out by a literary 
task-master. 

We left this classical retreat highly grati- 
fied. We returned to the city over one of 
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ihe l(»ftg bridges (of which there aro a noBi^ 
ber) that connects it with the adjaceat conn* 
try* It was eveniag ; and the lights of this 
and the neighbouring bridges had a veiy 
pleasing effect. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Fresideni^s Fish — --Fourth of July Ora^»— -*J9(Ml«ii 
Hospitality. 

6 July. A few days ago I witnessed (me 
of the most moving scenes that 1 have seen 
since I was at Morocco : — ^the President ba- 
shaw of these states made his public entre 
into this city. And it was a heart touchipg 
scene to observe with what affection his sub- 
jects gathered around him — ^to see the chief 
citizens holding his stirrup or bridle, kissing 
his hands^ &c. kc. Their loyalty forcibly 
reminded me of the Emperor's reception 
when he graciously vouchsafed to vigit liis 
subjects. The procession for the President 
was, however, much the most splendid — old 
men and boys, young men and maidens pre- 
ceded and followed him. A deputation met 
him many miles from the city. A strong 
military detachment served as an escort and 
a life-guard. During his residence here the 
dty has put on a new face — ^all is movement, 
hilarity and parade. 
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Yesterday was the grand holyday of the 
country^ beipg the aumversary of the inde* 
pendence of the nation. An oration in com- 
memoration of the event was delirered. The 
orator^ drew his topics from the history of 
the .eouQiry. His delivery was plain and 
unaffected^ and the scope of thought quite 
creditable to his talents and reflection. This 
seems to militate with what my friend has 
frequently said of the habits of the young 
men of the town being inconsistent with study 
and methodical flanking-— or perhaps it k 
only an exception. 

The President was at this solemnUy of 
course^ for nothing is now do^ or thought 
of without him. The public prints .give 
daily bullioitins of his movements^-whorehie 
has been and where he is going to be^ &c. . 

My friend infbrms me that the President's 
advent has been lUtatded with some remark- 
able pheoomena. It is said to have fairly, 
tamed tiie brain of onereditor^ whose types^ 
as by ineiinct^ is^ell noiiiiag tMit President^ 
refusing every combination but such, as per- 
tains to him^ or his horse^ or his leathi^r 
breeches. Some pretend to say^ howev^^ 
that the President is not .the original cause 
of his mental malady^ of which they cite 
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anile fimdness Mrbich he betcajed for the 
wedding garments of a Mr. Bossell and/ 
wife^ and the out-landish words that he be* 
gan to ase^ as < Newspsperlak/ &;c.*--««nd 
several other symptoms of his distemper do 
they enumerate. 

Among the physical phenomena of the 
President's japproach^ continued my friend^ 
t;he most wond^ul is the attraotion s^ serand 
large bodies out of their orhits to the dk* 
tanoeirf thirty or fon^ miles. Some athibnte 
this astomshing phenomen<A.in part to Innar 
inflaence^ under the idea that the poesidentis] 
attractioa alone was inadequate to sudi ^a 
elEacL Lc^l measmres are in conte«4[il«(Hon 
to ascertain the eocrectaess of this conjee* 
tare* 

The President is said to be well pleased 
with the loyalty and hospitality of this city. 
Its hospitality was known, ud has been 
applauded bef we ; and if I have not hiilperto 
bwne testimony to i^ it is not because I do 
not entertain a due sense of it 

♦ Query— What does my friend mean by legal 
mtanire9 in this connexion t-^. B. 

A writ de lunatieo inquirendo is probably intended in 
the text.--rr- 
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My friend has frequently discussed tMfr 
subject with me when he has heard me ex- 
tolling th^ hospitality of this people. You 
fall i»to the »ame mistake that most stran- 
gers do upon this point, said , he— and it is 
a very natural mistake. But a closer in* 
spectieii demonstrates it to be such* When 
a stranger comes into town whose character 
or connexions giro him authority or eclat, 
Bostonians.are all attention— no people can 
be more officiously polite— ^he forms of eti- 
quette are dispensed with^ and no one thinks 
a party ooiiplete unless the Btf^nger is 
(tore. He of course-find^ his residence of a 
Ibw weeks very pleasani^ and conceives a 
M^ idea of ^e hospitality of the people^ 
whidh he gratefully publishes on his return, 
to his home. Thk accounts for the name 
this town has unduly acquired for hospital- 
ityy especially at a distance. But at the 
time that they go so fkr out of the way for 
him^ they will pass others unnoticed whose 
cbi^acter is equally respectable and who 
have equal claims on their politeness ; but 
who unluckily are not buoyed up by such 
powerful auxiliary aid. And the very peo- 
ple who thus throw open their doors to a 
distinguished stranger^ will receive a ^ coun- 
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try cousin^ or acquaintance^ with a look that 
would chill the hearty and with civility meas- 
ured according to the probable duration of 
his stay. Nay, sir, at the very time that 
they are paying such exteavagant court to a 
stranger, they have acquaintances who are 
every way respectable and with whom they 
have been in habits of intimacy from their 
youth op, both at school and the university, 
but toward whom their hospitality has never 
extended farther than a passing nod, or the 
interchange of unmeaning civilities* If this 
ts hospitality^ then do Bostonians deserve 
credit for it. The fact is, that the hospita- 
ble people of this town live in a constant 
dread of being burthened by their acquaint^ 
ance ; and this liberal feeling is but partially 
smothered by the honour of entertaining n 
distinguished stranger. If you receive tiiis 
account with distrust, it is creditable to your 
hearty but a better knowledge of the iown 
will undeceive you. 

Upon this statement of my friend I shall 
take occasion to make some remarks here- 
after. 
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CHAP. XII. 

State of JttH^ion in Boston — Ii$ Charitable Institw 

I HAVE been at consideiable pains to catch' 
the religious feeling of this^ people^ to as- 
certain the strength and bearing of their 
prejudices. With this view^I have attend- 
ed their worship at the various churches of 
Jthe city ; which on« their Sabbath are inr^ 
general very fully attended. The audienee* 
appeared to eoUMst mostly of the middle 
and upper classes^. Wh^te^ thought I> do^ 
the poorer people worship ?*— or do Clkis- 
tians think them of too little impwtanee to* 
mtike prevision for them? For a^ solutiofi^. 
I went as usual to my friend. He infomuh 
me that the commoa people are generallir/ 
too poor to attend the established worship~- 
or rather^ if I rightly understood him> the^ 
Ohristians have established a. sort of reli* 
gious aristocracy; of which wealth is the> 

*7. 
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principal ingredient. Foriliis purpose^ the 
interior of their churches is parceled oat 
into a great number of small apartments 
which are botight up by people of wealth, 
who alone are able to buy them. By this 
ingenious and truly Christian expedient, 
all who are not able to buy one of these 
apartments, are crowded out of the church. 
The number of these has been computed to 
be rather more than two thirds of the popu- 
lation of the city. How much more hu- 
mane are the ordinances of the Prophet ! 

The religions services of the Christians 
are not so solemn and appropriate as the 
rikats ordained by the Prophet ; but firom 
the best observations I could make^ I am 
inclined to tbink that they are performed 
with nearly as much devotion. Their min- 
isters; I must adnvlt, go through the solem- 
nities with more prepriety and judgment, 
than our Imauns and are in general mora 
respectable and . better informed. Their 
manners of preaching are very dissimilar. 
Some enforce their doctrines with a sincere 
and natural eloqnence, worthy of a better 
faith. Others appeared rather enthusiastic 
and dogmatical — and others again, seemed 
to pieach, (to use my jriend^s expression,) 
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to he beard of ia6»» He has freqaently told 
Bie that tkeM gentlemen are not fond of 
study^ and generally^ in this city especially, 
contract habits unpropitions both to reflec- 
tion and application. This however I have 
heard contradicted by others, and am in- 
clined to think that there are at least some 
exceptions to my frknd^s statement. 

The laity are extremely attached to their 
preachers. But this attachment is not very 
enlightened, and is most commonly emnlons 
and exclosive, extending only to the preach- 
er of their own parish or choreh. This 
spirit sometimes leads them into the grossest 
ill manners and even injustice. For if their 
own preacher goes abroad to preach at some 
other church, his parishioners do not conceal 
their dissatisfaction, and trMt his substitute 
with very liUle ceremony^ If they are in 
church before they are apprized of the in- 
supportable change they sometimes leave it, 
but more frequently they take care to obtaia 
previous intelligence and of course leave 
their pews vacant* Thus the poor pastor, 
unable to gather his flo^k; preaches to the 
walls. In some instances thia fastidious 
affectation. has carried this pious people to 
almost incredible lengths. It is said they 
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have aclaally requested swine preachers nev- 
er to oflldate agaia in their church ! Indead 
all seem resolred to go to heaven in ttefa* 
own way^ and nnder captains of their own 
chooaing* 

The truth is^ said my friend conversing 
upon this subject--4he truth is they go to 
church just as they go to the theatre^ partly 
•from hahit and partly to pass an idle hour, 
nr to escape from the ficsnd ennui $ and if 
they can hear a tune or two well sung, and 
a good voice from the desk aceompanted with 
4i handsome countenance, they return satis- 
fied, and with rapture acknowledge that they 
have heard ^the most superb prayer that was 
ever addi^essed to an avdtence!' Indeed 
their religimi is essentially theatrical. In 
9io catholic country perhaps is the power of 
0pe€teicle so great as it is here. This is 
evident from the thmtrical treatment which 
tibeir preachers receive, which for fickleness* 
jind caprice, is worthy of the ^ gods and god- 
desses' that pre^de over the stage. In 
preaching, all the town assume to he con- 
ndisaenrs ; and where this is the case, ^hard 
Is the fate of the preacher f for their ca- 
price equals their infatuation. If he hap- 
pens to take, he is extolled ad coelum, their 
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admtiTftticHi knows tto bounds. Dut if it lu- 
luckily happe&s aUnerwise^ th^ w^t xiiiat 
expect to preaeh (as was befiure obaerved) 
to empty pews. But even, he that succeads 
stands on slippery rocks. As he gained 
their favor hy his pretty looks, he must ex- 
pect to lose it.when those looks lose their 
charms. This soon comes to pass — ^the 
wheel soon turns and rolls him down and 
another up. Instantly, in Uhe twinkling 
.^ an eye/ every gunner dtsi^pears, and 
the poor spoiled young man is at last struck 
off as rnudi helow as he once wenk above his 
true worth. Another youth comes into fash- 
i(«, with face as shining, and voice as sweet 
as his predecessor's. It is aow his turn to 
lead tiie town captive ; and now the morn- 
ing stars of flattery sing his praises togethet • 
It is needless to add that^ in fulness of time, 
.he also goes the way of his predecessor. 

A speculation of this sort involved th£ 
good people of one parish in a laughable 
predicament. A young man of talents too 
great to be coquetted with came along. 
The people of the parish aforesaid, admired 
him of course, rather before they heard him 
preach. They had heard him for some time 
with wonderful constancy of affection, when 
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he^ either doabttiig their stability or wishing 
to avsnge the fate of his brethren^ took an 
opportunity to mete .back to them their own 
susasore. He aocwdingly jittei them^ and 
that too with circumstances of unheard of 
cruelty^ and cold bloodedness ! His parish- 
ioners were inconsolable; their wounded 
pride knew no balm. << To be treated so by 
a bof^ / who ought to have been grateful foir 
the kanpT we conferl^d upon him t'^ 

The epilogue to this eomico4ragical exhi- 
bitionf is said to be in a state of fiofrwardness^ 
and is expected to be still more fkcetSous^ 
inasmuch as experience disregarded^ ren-r 
ders even distress ridiculous. 

Mat, said I^ if religioo is really at so low 
an ebb in this city, how comes it that the 
people are at so great expense in building 
churches and supporting teachers^ ftc. ? 

This may be accounted for, he replied, in 
two ways. In the first place public opinion 
and the laws require it. In the next place 
they make the most of necessity by turning 
it into. an occasion to display their wealth 
and generosity. How fiir all the charitable 
institutions of the town might be accounted 
for on the latter principle it would be invid- 
ious to enquire. We ought rather to rejoice 
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ia the good effects of even a wrong motive^ 
and even admyre the wisdom that makes even 
bad materials work tc^ether for good. Suf- 
fice it t^en to state that the inhabitants ^ 
this town are remarkably liberal and public 
spirited; and that scareelj any charitable 
purpose is allowed to languish for want of 
the fostering aid of the wealthy. And when 
they subscribe for the erection of Hospitals 
for the insane and similw laodaUe poiposes, 
the merit of the act surely ought aot to be 
clrawA in questioa by any ^^upposod r^m- 
sionary or contingent interest 
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Jrifluence of wealth — Its tendency to- destroy the moral 
faculties — Corruption of language — Wild lands. 

The marabout of Tangier was right when 
he said tliat tlie mass of mankind are made 
for the amusement and behoof of men of tal- 
ents — at least such seems to be their fate all 
over the world. That this is pre-eminently 
' true in this town I am more convinced the 

t more I become acquainted with its citizens 

/ and the instruments of opinion in applica- 

tion among them. Whatever may be thought 
by the learned respecting Archimedes' alle- 
gory, it is quite certain that the only lever 
that can move this city is (without a meta- 
phor) money. And never did this lever act 
with greater purchase than here. He^ that 
holds this, needs nothing else — ^he is listened 
to with the utmost docility, and his dicta are 
treasured up and repeated with the most un- 
doubting submission. He has admirers 
wherever he appears who are ambitious of 
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puffing him without hope of rewatd^ save the 
honour of it A general pre-disposition to 
praise^ approve or admire more surely indi/ 
cates this mine and its owner than all the 
arts of rabdomancy. Whatever he thinks 
or does is rights and every appendage of his 
is excellent — ^his manners are the most per^ 
fect^ his equipage the most etfegant^ and his 
daughters the fairest and altogether lovely* 
Woe to the wight without monejr whp 
^comes in competition with him, with only 
equal merits-— his superiority must be over* 
powering or his case is desperate* 

This money worship has not only vitiated 
the moral sense of this people^ but has ac* 
tually corrupted their language. Of this the 
word good is a remarkable instance^ Thi^^ 
by a characteristic metaphor^ no longeV ex- 
presses moral but pecuniaty qualities^ and is 
applied not to the heart but the purse. Thus 
when they say that this or that man is goody 
they mean that he has property or is able to 
|iay a debt ! 

My friend often descants upon the ^ Bm- 
ton god/ as h^ calls mon^y ; which he says 
tonstitutes both their tares and penates. It 
is astonishing and melancholy^ he would say^ 
to see the adoration of this mighty deity $ 
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^before which Bel boweth, Neibo stoopetb^ 
<to see even strong minds broken down by 
its inflnence^ and lose all sense of right 
und wrong, of merit and demerit I am not 
wondering that the bulk of the people are 
but partially informed and willing to take 
opinions at retail ti« ihey do their gin and 
lobacco. But to see the moral sense erased 
from the mind, and a general prostration of 
principle before the shrine of wealth — and 
that too among the better informed — ^is in- 
•deed intolerable. It ought to be reprobated 
and held up to public scorn. But this dis- 
position, odious and contemptible as it is, 
ini^ht b6 pardoned, or at least pitied and 
disregarded,* if its consequences were only 
of a private and personal nature— they 
might bend the knee to wealth, pervert their 
language, sell their daughters in wedlock to 
the highest bidder whether fool or knave, 
and, — but for the public effects of the con- 
duct, its influence on our national character 
and political institutions — ^I certainly would 
not trouble myself nor disgust you with the 
mention of it. But when I consider that 
this omnipotence of wealth is as subversive 
#f the spirit of republicanism as it is of 
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morality and justice^ I think it ought to be* 
marked with public censare and contempt. 
It may be thought strange that such a 
pernicious weed should take root in this 
town, emphatically styled the nursery of 
liberty. But we must remember that it ac- 
quired and deserved that appellation in the 
days of simplicity and integrity, before the 
apotheosis of wealth; — before' the contagion 
of servility had been scattered by the blasts 
of patronage. In those patriarchal days 
favouritism had not. become systematized 
and so incorporated with the ideas and feel- 
ings of the people as at present. Then 
men laid their account to rise not b}^ patron- 
age but by merit. And it is now worth the 
consideration of those whose conduct and 
example stamp the character of a people to* 
inquire, whether this course of conduct is 
consonant with the genius of our institutions 
and government ; or whether it does not 
tend to break down that spirit of indepen- 
dence which is the stamina of dur ft*ee gov- 
ernment. They ought to reflect too, Avhether 
it would not be a more generous policy to 
patronize merit only, instead of drawing 
around them parasites and flatterers who 
expect to live by borrowed consequence — 
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whether their, tables and drawing rooms, 
would not be as much honored^ and them- 
selves and families as much edified by the 
Intercourse of independent and. cultivated 
minds who exact a respectful co-equality, 
as by the presence of a servile pecus who, 
watch the nod and re-echo the sentiments of; 
their host. 

I am persuaded that if the town ever re-, 
covers from this distemper, the cure must 
come from this source. To talk of peoples^ 
curing themselves, of their returning ex 
mero motu to the erect course of indepen- 
dence, and throwing off their mental vas- 
salage by their own strength is altogether 
idle. They are not even conscious of their 
disease. On the contrary, they think them- 
selves the most independent and impartial 
of mortals, without a single sordid or servile 
particle in their composition. Ami they are 
even more sensitive than most people under^ 
the imputation of being sycophantic or time- 
serving, and swallowing the opinions cX 
those whom money or fashion has deified. 
A people sitting in such palpable daikness 
will never come to the light of themselves ; 
for there is reason to fear that their organ 
of perception is decayed. 
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Besides^ it is right that the cure should 
come from the same source with the malady. 
If men of station and talents (who ought 
better to have regarded what they owed to 
themselves and to their country,) have been 
instrumental in introducing a system of fa- 
voritism and its'concomitants,^fawning ser- 
vility and meanness ; they surely are the 
men to begin the work of reformation, of 
bringing back their townsmen to their prim- 
itive integrity. By so doing they may make 
some slight amends for the mischief they 
have occasioned. 

But if the people of this town, continued 
my friend, attach so much importance to 
wealth, it is but fair to allow that they show 
seme judgment in the use of it. After the 
claims of vanity and display are satisfied, 
they commonly cast about tliem for monu- 
ments to which to affix their names, thu« 
attempting to acquire by the purse the sem- 
blance of the meed due only to talents and 
virtue. Those who cannot ajSbrd to build 
halU or market houses, purchase immense 
tracts of wild land, contented to lose tho^ 
first cost and accruing charges, provided 
they are allowed to christen a township of 
Ibears and sables by their own name| whlck 
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they hope by this means to send down to 
future ages. It may be s^d^ perhaps, that 
convicts and debtors have their names per- 
petuated. and transmitted to posterity on 
gaol books, and judicial records ; but tha^ 
is a very different sort of celebrity. 
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Domestic Economy of Bostonians — Their Esprit du 
Corps — Its Consequences. 

I DO not agree with my friend that this pe- 
euniary propensity deserves censure chiefly 
on account of its twidency to subvert the 
government of the country. It appears to 
me that its private and domestic effects are 
equally pernicious and lamentable. Among 
these may be reckoned the expensive habits^ 
the preposterous itching for style and pa- 
rade so common in this city^ and so preju- 
dicial to the comfort and happiness of fami- 
lies. Nothing is more frequent than to see 
men^ ^with means too humble for their: 
haughty mindi^/ in moderate circumstances 
virith a young and numerous family de- 
pendant on their exertions^ anticipate their 
income^ involve themselves in debt^ and at 
iheir death bequeath to their families penury 
and dependence. In no other country^ I 
believe^ is the style of living so dispropor- 
tioned to the ability or property as^ here. 
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In Europe if people live in splendor^ they i 

are generally able to bear the expence, wiUi^. J 

out breakii^ in upon thmr caj^iaL Here* it is | 

quite otkerwise. Men with no property but ' 

a stated salary swallow up that by affecta- 
tion and extravagance, and losing^ all fore- j 
cast, bring up a family with a certain pros- 
pect of poverty. 

These habii^ of extravagance are not con- 
fined to the men. The ladies have their 
full share ; and in fondness for finery and. 
dress exceed even the ladies of Botany Bay.* ^ 

It is said that London milliners receive their 
largest orders from this country, and inquire 
with .surprise, who there is her£ able to sup- 
port such style? 

The inhabitants of this tow% (said my 
friend^) have one trait, I must allow, tiiat is 
altogether honorable to them.^ The esprit 
du corps for which they are distinguished. 
certainly does honor to their feelings, [t is 
true that it gives them the air of novices when ' 
they are caught abroad, and strangers even : 
accuse them of illiberality, when they per- ^ 

ceive their ideas all cenia^e around their own ^ 
jiaiive town ; but Bostpnians are wi^ enough <• 

* Vide Brewater^s £D(gr.clopedia<i^arL CalDDy, 
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to disregard the ill-iiatared pleasan^ ot 
southern wags^ and go on their way rejoic* 
ijDg that they ate not as 6ther men. 

This amiable attachment to the things of 
this town is prodnctive of a variety of inter^ 
Qsting effects. In yoang men and misses it 
produces a suitable ignorance of all out-of-- 
town or ^ country^ matters-Hinder whick 
tprm ^ ^untry^ they intend certain tewa in- 
cognita^ about whieh their ideas are as flit- 
tering and neariy as accurate as tiiey are of 
Siberia or £1 Bahhah Soudan. Now al- 
though this ignorance ostentatiously avowed, 
to ^ country cousins^ exposes them very un* 
reasonably to the charge of affectation^ yet it 
certainly presents them in a meek and nnas* 
suming point of view. In those who have 
arrived to maturity its effelcts are e^pwl^ 
happy. Meet them on 'Ghange or in thrar 
drawing rooms^ you find them always uni* 
form— ^always exhibiting the same enviable 
Qomplacency and seif^mportanoe — their vteas. 
always bounded by the same circumfbreace^ 
to wit, their townj and always revolving 
around the same centre, to wit, theMselves. 

This excellent characteristic gives this» 
people many enjoyments which the world 
knows not of. By the help of this they keep 



a constant procession of great and celebrated 
personages passing before them ; whose 
greatness is oiil j vkible to Boston eyes^ and 
whose celebrity Bcptonians entirely monopo- 
Use. It makes them in short a little world- 
of their own^ whose vast concerns engross 
their whole attention and ontweigh in their 
minds the rest of the universe. 

A Bostonian^ abroad can never remain long 
kicogi : if you find him in New-Tork^ Balti- 
more or elsewhere^ yon soon perceive by his 
dip what quarry he comes from. His empty 
consequential air^ his real and pretended ig- 
norance^ are marks which soon betray him. 
In conversation he displays with exquisite 
naivete his predilection for his own dear 
town. Its paramount importance is the lemma 
ci every proposition and the bout of every 
observation. And if any thing is in dispute 
he appeals to the example of his aforesaid 
town with the most conclusive confidence. 
these enlarged and liberal views exhibit him 
to strangers in a very pleasant and patriotic 
Kght. 

Therje is one case in which the tendency 
of this esprit du corps is. thought to be of a 
questionable nature^ that is^ in its effects on 
■^tesmen and legislacws* Some have con- 
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landed ibai tbis Bostoaian feelings by eon. 
tracting the views of statesmen whom the 
town has sent forth^ renders them less fitted 
to make laws for a great nation. But this 
objection is founded on an assumption alto- 
gether inadmissable, viz. the subordinate im^^ 
portance of this town comjg^ared with the rest 
of the nation. 

To give you a tibiorough understanding of 
this subject it is necessary to observe that 
not every one that lives in Boston is subject 
to this esprit du corps iu its full extent. 
There are too classes of citizens widely dif- 
fering in their own estimation from each 
other. The first class comprehends those 
who were born in town, and whose parents 
before them made it their domicil. 1'h© 
second class includes such as have migrated 
hither to sojourn for a season, to buy and 
sell or pursue a profession. The former 
draw a deep line of circumvallation around 
their body to preserve its integrity from all 
plebean commixion. They look upon the 
second class as interlopers and intruders^ 
who are encroaching upon their patrimony, 
torrupting the city manners* by standing 
^ between the wind and their nobility.' 

* Vide the life of R. T. Paine prefixed to his works* 



The other class are a peaceable well dis^ 
|ioise4^ and harmless sort of people^ not so 
high minded as their brethren^ and occasion- 
ally exhibiting a gleam of independence. 
'The first class assume a loftier ^gait^ and 
claim an exclasive patent-right to the immu- 
tiities of .geatiMty and fashion ; but the second 
possess full as many qualities 4^ gentlemen. 
Both are alike slaves of fashion and opinion^ 
l)ut the second class retains still n few sparks 
of moral sense not yet extinguished by ttofe 
power of monoy. 
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Commeneemmt at Cambridge — The Exercises — Amerir 
can Literature — Causes of its Inferiority — Ptifftn^. 

88 August. Yesterday I went witib the 
multitude to see the grand Gommencemetit 
exhibition at the University. The exercises 
were performed by those students who^ hav- 
ing finished their term are about leaving the 
institution and receiving its degrees. The 
recitations were delivered from a temporary 
stage erected in a churchy the pulpit of which 
served for the President's throne. They' 
were composed in various languages^ such 
as English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, fcc— 
none in Arabic! Their Latin and Greek 
favoured strongly of English, both in pro- 
nunciation and style. The former in par- 
ticular struck me oddly, owing I believe 
chiefly to the long flat sound which they uni- 
formly give to the letter a, and the American 
sound of the letter i, and also to occasional 
9 ' 
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wcmg motaL I mi iRdined im tkink hoWt 
ef%T that Oie gMnuie En^uh proEafidatioE 
of t)pedu«ical langmtgM is smre scmmiw m(| 
^•rhtps newer tliat of the aadejitfl than tlit 
prommciatioQ of the French or of ugr oth^f 
£aropeui naticui except the ItalUiiSy npd the 
descmdaftts of the aacieiit Greeks. 

The oratory of the young men was nataral 
ind «niinpa«sy>Ded ; addreiwed mfliijQIy to i3» 
understanding. But they ^MWu^ly all lail^ 
in the first great requisite of good speaking^ 
isg noi making th^nselres heard-rHvr if l^eaiid 
ihey did not fill the. house and Jbrce theq^ 
jelves 4Hi their audience, Tlq&ir,gi^ur«ifi 
were fioeguentty incoim^ att4 ih^ manners 
jgcmerally awkward. And theb artkulatioa 
^uid emphases might in s<mie instances have 
been improved. There were also fSdiilt^ of it 
hi^r Qrder that might be pointed ont^ if 
4me w€are di^qpostid to criticism — such w the 
chcnce of trite mlgecbii and th« tame common 
place ideas announced aa novdtie§f Sbo^ && 
Bat due allowanoe OHi^t tm bo mi4^ ioc the 
youth of the performms« Upon the whi^e 
ithe ajdiUiiUon was gcaltfying and cpeditable 
to indiTidnals and the institution. 

The audience was nuMmws and brilliaaty 
composed of the Uterati and fashionables of 
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the city and neigbbering coontry. The ladies 
eiij^iAlly^ ik their anbittiHis costames^ ffindb 
An k&po(sing siiow. The Preddeat ef the 
ViArweSibf «mt»d cm Ms thtmie preridtd 
mtrHtb mAemwS^ien. SKd rotond igore wtA 
kmiiiom emiiitenanee^ braced in his eAdai 
tdbe^ ttnd fltorttounted with a eqnare black 
eap^ made Mttier a grotesque flpectacle. 
- Vhe €ay was ek>sed with festivitf^ as is 
the custoM in IMs eonntry. A pnhHe diniMr 
U ^eb%y flie University. Of Hds I pai- 
46ok fSf^ titTitatlon of my fiiend^ who hai^ 
ing taken the deg^es of the instiftoCion^ haA 
a ri^t to invite me. Here I ibnnd myMlf 
among the Procerc^ of-ihe land^-dvil^ mill* 
liry^ ecclesiastieal and literary c^aract^ii. 
After^ning they sung a hymn^ in wMck I 
Joined With grent devotion. When I saw 
sefdMl venerably appearing divines joininjg 
in the Ksstive and devont scene^ I conld not 
repress It st^ that they would probably be 
lelt to di«r as they have lived in error and 
BiisbeHef! 

y/f^m 1M wete n^Hnii^ io the dty oar 
eMVefi»idlon turned ea 4he literary cliwaiMr 
of Ao'Mniitvy. We both agreed fai a&owing 
the Americans^ talents eqmd to tt» iriial^ 
MHoftheSaalMniwoiM. Andyet^sraidl^ 
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hom comeB U thai aoumg B»iiBAy'«ngngai 
iathe Utenury nce^ so few have gmfAiaagt 
MDfiiderable prize? so few have amirQd jiI 
tjicelleiice in literatnie.ermaied&ccdeeiMi 
in scienoe? To this my friend nfOied^ thi^ 
this is a prebkm which many fm hotf^aidtti 
of the Alkntic had tried to sol^e. . Bnt ae 
iolotion ihai I ha^e yet seen appears esUit^ 
jJ^-satiriiMiteiy. It hasaiitiays feippean^ to 
mof that the operative cause of onr.Utenpf 
jafisriority is to be Jfoond in the fUNipeBsii^ to 
imtati0m which is, an mdemicfe m Ihb eona^ 
try« The tradi b^ we baise shpmysi heen if 
.a stoto of ptt^lager-^oQff lUerali .(if indeed 
there ie seeh a body da the coiutry^) lodking 
vtp to JBnlPope for instraoti<m^ and.ent eei 
dkant gp»try for ihsfaion^ sod aB meeivhig 
iheir lesMA with implicit docility. We fennd 
iimeveeasyto throw off the apolitical 'than 
4he Mt^ary go^roiinieBit of fereigpifln. Tkie 
mimetie disposition so deetractiTe of 'JiiTon- 
tion and origina)ity> is not oonSned^ to lUeeib- 
toee-v-it is: the pe^emtoant ehsncteiistic ^ef 
the people. Nor is it peculiar to dtiee^ it 
tpxtends the whole length of the seai^coasi^ 
and pervades the c»tin deptkof 'the inteiaor. 
(hid viBagp imitotee annilMr^yiHaKe thooebt 
to be more refined or wealthy ; and one indi- 
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fidaal spe« » MJglilMmr whom be cmiddeni' 
Mft mpemti WUboat dcntbt ikt pi^tilaf 
fnrift ^' ear gQveniment«-^by iiddng oot af 
the ntrket a hetgt proportion of the bmrt 
teknts^^rJiM hftd'itseffed in prolonging onr 
Mtentry mumrity. Bat tiuft alime does not 
Mem adeqnate to snch an effset^. ^ or rather 
iefkct*^ Ikit whatever may be &e causey. 
ik% Jitct is nttdettiable-4he taste of onr 
fittntry ts es^entiaUy crude and Unformed.. 
Mthtmgh: oar coHeges and^ miiversities aM 
muneroim aikl. floorishingy^ and* knowledge 
probably more generally diflttsedhere ibaa> 
aoiongany ether people^ yet (and it is aston* 
isfaiiig^to see it)' few even^ of those who re- 
cttve whsi is t«armed a liberal odacation ever 
jBifttare^a Hterary taste or pnrsoe any; branch < 
of learnings except wha^ is necessary to the^ 
praetice ot a' profi&ssion. . From this circttm» 
stance the teld of Uteratore is abandoned to 
sanpiriclDsandipnriendersi whose jejane pro- 
Auctions ffin some notoriety because our 
national vanity has . nothing better to feed: 
npen. 

It is bat too true I fear (cesftinaed'my* 
ftiend) that the dbstacles to titerary excel*^ 
knee in . tins country are indkenons. The^ 
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hfbiiB of the pecple are not stadioM*^ W#. 
have y^ few among us wb^ study for* the 
love of >tudj. Oar scholars are UBpatieiit; 
fw profit before they have acquired capital* 
In aocordaace with the trafficking sfuitt joi? 
the country^ they maiuifacture thrir 0mtf 
wares for immediate sale. 

But although eur literature is Aus mate-*' , 
rially unripe^ and om writers exhibit* few 
mArks of erudition or matured reflection^ our 
literary annals can boast of some specimens 
tf wonderful precocity and still more WMk 
derful modesty* In a late ma^uEtne pub-, 
lished in a neighboring city^ and edited by 
a ycmth fully out of his teens^ I lately found 
a precious [nroof of this : — ^the unassuming 
review Wy after using a number of celebi^ted 
names with very little ceremony^ knocks Du« 
gald Stuart quite down. He concludes a 
notable piece of garruli^ after this sort — 
^^ We wi»h our reia^ders to know that Stuart, 
has very little cniginality^ has made very 
fQW discoveries in the philosophy of the: hm- 
man mind ; is indebted to Dr. Beid for a 
system that is generally sound V^ &c. &c.~ 
Analect. Mag. Aug. 1817* All this is nice 
n9 doubt : but this magazine can furnish 
other specimens not a whit behind it. The 



MBie joufwl nSxs^ ftaexftwple o£ the a{niig 
diaposition of ow writers which I, have just, 
mftatkiped. Its awkward and imwkidki imi^. 
taUicHi exteirfs eYea to ike style and turn of 
ex{»res8|0Q*: Whoever is . aequaiiitedL with* 
the EdialMiigb and QuMterly'Beviewa will, 
find the style of this jwf nal as much 13w 
that oi those as the , gait and dress of a cham- . 
bermaid aM like tiiose je^ her mistress. 

It may be thou^ strange that the samat 
people shoukl be habitually under the iafiu«/ 
ei|ce of imitation, and yet betray such anu 
itch for innofvMioni — ^as we An^iteans <»r-«i 
taialy do, as appears by the. sbranipB words, 
and bf mbastic style which we mec^ with in ; 
American made bo^d^s. I will not uoder-^ 
take to explain this apparent paradox ; nor- 
decide which disposition is most prejudicial 
to literary taste and nati^mal character^ 

In the public pikers {his morning! ob* 
served the literary exercises ai the univer- , 
sity, some of which were designated as being 
peculiarly excellent. These encomioins if en 
as I thou^t generally misplaced. I so far 
distrusted ' however the correctness ctf sty** 
jud^ent as to ask the <q)ijai<m of my &iend/ 
reading to him at the same time the laudatory 
critique in the papers He burs4 into M heairt j . 



l|if|^. li it pogsibU)^ HiA he/ AM yon 
kiire U^i^ 80 long in tliii teim asd domi^ 
dcmtand A%pi^gmf9tem in ftabitii lieM? 
B* i» mora thaa probahk tbat Oie writer of 
Ais entire wfts not even preMnl «t the ex^ 
bibition; or if he was, had first written hie 
lemarkfli These^ pniB^ are generally man- 
aged in; a. Tery ingeniotts way^ and are founds 
to be < the sovereignest thing on earth/ when, 
flkilfdlly applied ; especially in a town 
where c^inions are an article of retail. Im 
this town the earliest pnff is eommonly the 
most snceessfttly as it is sure to find the en- 
li^btened cits completely optnianleasy and 
ready to^be tarried about by every wind of 
l^ng. When Ihese collegiate exercises 
are the subj^^t, some oAcieus^ friend or sa- 
pient editor is generally the puffdr». Andt 
the technical introduction of tins class t>f' 
paA is in the words following, to^wit^. 
^^ Where all performed so well; it would be 
invidious to discriminator we cannot forbear 
however jiest to observe that the chasto stylib\ 
and impressive eloquence of Mr. A; B. gave 
distingnished gratyication.'^ This is usually^ 
translated Uius^ < as to the merits of the per- 
form^ces I did not pay suflkient attention 
to bo able to decide^ yet as I^ the puffor, am . 
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the «s|niial Mead of Mr. A* B. {ilm puA^) 
I oftMwt fovk^atJ¥Mt to take tkkptiMtbod to; 
iiidiice the public to betieye tiwt he ia «i mm-. 
priabig yoath^ and did in yfstj deed i«rpiuMi 
all hk ckus^^flMtee,' &c. iu^ 
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CHAP. XVI. 

AU Biy prqwrei to Uaoe tovm — Tribia4 of gratitude l# 
iki haspiUiiiiy o/BoiUmiaM — T%eir charatter — Coti^, 
pared with the InhMtawti of Algiers^ ^ 

SOih Sept My friend^ bw at lengOi 
concladed to ftcconpany me in my toar 
through the sonthtra and western part of 
the country. We have made our arr^mge- 
ments to set out to-morrow in a chaise and 
pair. For a few days past I have be«i oc« 
cnpied in taking leave of my nnmerons 
friends—for such I will ever esteem them. 
Our parting is very cordial and a£fects me to 
the heart* 

I must here once for all stato my nnqwaU« 
fied dissent from my friend's opinion re- 
specting the hospitality of the citizens of the 
town. Surely if any thing can be called 
hospitality their humanity and politeness to 

* it appears from a stibseqaent part of the liSL 
diat this * friejid^ of our traveller who makes so 
COBspicQOiis a Qgnre io the precedmg pages is a 
Bi^Tf «f Viifiiiia.«^Tn 
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816 deserve the name and the praise of it—* ^ ; 

et hoc meminisse semper javabit ! « 

[The reaidue of the chapter coofiists of general % 

reflections apon the state of society ia Boston, as to 
refinement, morality and religion. The author then ^ 

^h^ws a parallel between the Bostonians and the i»- ^ :^ 

habitants of Algiers, Morocco and Constantinople. In 
sdl that relates to the learning and the arts of eiyil- 
ized life he gives a decided preference to the former ; 
tml be claims precedence for his Mussnlmen brethren 
ttot only IB rtligioB, bat in moral prmeiple and that 
rectitude of feeling which prompts one msUactively 
to discriminate between right and wrong, merit and 

demerit. He also thinks that the people of the last * \ 

metttioned cities are most discerning, thoughtful and 
iaiepeftdsnit^ more in the habit of thkiktng for them* 
ertf««) and consequently less exposed to dapery^ te.' 
These opinioBSt the fesnlt of our amthor'a iatercaavse 
in this town, and so flattering to ovr vanity^ MMf "^ 

startle us a litUe at first, but he fortifies them with 
a variety of curious speculations and allusions, which 
tbeTramdator regrets he cannot give in ezteaso.] 
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JUt Sey leovet Bostonr-takes the reule ikrough WaraHir^ 
Hatifordj 4^. to Aesv York. Hu oboorpoHoiM o» iko 
eountry^ti minerak— Geology— Boim^peeidaikmi 
lofon ikefarmaiimmid aaUiqwiy oftkie condnmL 
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APPENDIX. 

^enu>riaijof4K Beyy^c, 4rc^ concerning thcintrodueiUm 
i^ I$Uimi9tn into America.* 

Tae conversiqsi of this new woi^ld to the 
true faitb^ was the sublime project coacelv- 
ed by Imautn Ibrahim Mukabedladsi. It 
h4U9 long been ,wi9hed more than expected 
by the &itbful and the good. If this glori- | 

ens purpose Qan in any degree be adv/uiced 
by my feeble efforts, I shall be happy and 
bleased — ^then shall.I gather the fruit of all 
my toils and travels altogether — of the thirst 
and heat of Africa and Asia, and tiie, perils 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic ! 

If to any this project seems chimerical^ 
let' him hear and judge. And may the 
Ff^bet of prophets give him wisdom /to 
ju4se. 

* Sic in MS.-^This memorial from some internal 

marks it ^eems the author intends to dedicate to the 

Grande Signior What is hers pablisbed is evidentlj 

onl/ a rough draf\, without form or connexion:— Tr* 

10 
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Of the continent of America^ tliat part 
called the United States is the most inter- 
esting and enlightened. Here conseqnently 
ought our exertions to begin. But whai 
part of these States is most favorable for the 
attempt? An important <|ULestion^ and diffi- 
cult to answer. I can speak from personal 
knowledge only of this city [Boston] and 
its immediate neighborhood — from which 
We mus^ judge for the present of the rest of 
the country, as we measure a circle by a 
segment. ^ . » 

It cannot be said that this city is pre-dis- 
^ posed to a revolution of the nature and ex- 

tent of the one in contemplation. It lies 
contented and inert in its present darkness. 
Such a mighty innovation^ if prematurely 
or improvidently attempted, would doulit- 
less alarm and shock the people. Put there 
are many circumstances in the presant state 
of this <^ity, in its character, manners, and 
opinions, which takfen together convince me 
that this is the point to begin a,t ; that here 
a breach may be made, and a tenable lodge-, 
ipent effected, which in due t|me shall com- 
pel error and misbelief to capitulate. 

The people of this city are sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate our religion. Of 
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othis there caii be little dooht Their schools 
%for educatioa are nam^rous^ and the state of 
-learoiDg equal at least to that of Fez^ Al- 
giers, or eren perhaps to Mecca itself. 
There is too, I think, a good disposition 
among the citizens and liberal feeliags. 
They have, it is trae, an established faith 
atid established preachers of it« This to 
• some may seem an iu&uperable barrier. But 
this idea from the ictterior view which I have 
jendeavored to take, 'seems to be a mistake. 
.This garrison in appearance so formidable, 
is weak, divided and mutinous. The teach- 
ers of misbelief disagree about the. manner 
of misbelieving. And their quarrels have 
been so virulent as to create mutual enmity 
and distrust. One party charges the other 
with infidelity, want of zeal, treachery. This 
in its turn accuses its adversary of making 
a book for itself instead of the Book of their 
reli^on, of tyranny, bigotry, &c. Whether 
these accusations are true or false, they are 
the cause and consequence of a mighty 
schism, that is spreading wider and wider 
and opening a door to the healthful breeze 
of truth. 

Nor is this controversy confined to the 
teachers — the common people engage in it 
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wUh w much lieat m their Uadem.. Urn 
pointg about which they dispute acs of no 
in^ortance either to Islamisu w GhrlriiAii- 
ity.^ Andif wethoo^tprofefito joiueithflr 
party we might S&dulge them with theii! &- 
Torite dogmead^ without comproBHsiog the 
doctrines of the Prophet 

But thig warfare is mit engag^di in by^ tiln 
whole population. There is a fflnall bol re- 
fleeting number who ekher dist^roYo of the 
doctrines of the great rival parties^ or of Ae 
measures adopted to support those docMnee. 
These are mere spectators of the pious eook 
tention. And from these we have prebaUf 

* It will be remarked that I hare said Dothing of 
the adrantage of the contemplated' conversion- on the 
mote of doctrme — to the faitbfal this wotiJif be su- 
perfluous. I would only observe here, thatour creed 
is as pr6-eminent over that of the Chrfslians in simpticitj 
and intelligifoiHty as it is in trcftb. If aoTf doubts thi^, 
let him compare the creed established by the con^. 
centrated wisdom of Christendom at the council of 
Nice, with that jof the Prophet. The fo^alep begins 
thus, ^* We believe in one God, Father Alnaightj^ 
Creator of heaven and earth and of all things visible 
and invisible; and in- one Lord Jesns the only b^gof teii 
Soto of God, begotten o( the father, befoce ail ages, 
God of God, light of light, true God of the true God, 
begotten, not made, consubstantialtvith the father," &c 
fee. Now hear oars, sublime and true — 

La illaba ila^ Allah ! — There is no god but God I 
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ntope to apprehend fhan from botti of the liti-^ 
^tmg fa^tibn^. 

J* la sekdtiiig one of these sects for an ally 
in ouir project' of ebnversion^ regard must be 
fand^^i^ their character^ pre|udieei» and con^* 
li^cictes. In this eky the liberal party is the 
most numerous and respectable. It compre- 
hends all the wealth audi fi^hion of the town. 
The Lib^^les profess tobemoreonHghtened 
wbA freer finmi prqu^ce than their oppo- 
nenfo* > Although the amount of this- is soon 
computed^ to wit— that they have kid aside 
dieir old prejudices for new ones that are 
more fashionahle-^yet this drcumstance is of 
importance to our purpose. If they have 
been detached from one set of prejudices^ 
iiiey'may be probably from anoiher — and 
then with due exertion the scion of truth and 
Islamism may be engrafted. 

It would be worth while, perhaps, to as^ 
certain the tni<h of tl^ charge alleged against 
fhis sect of skepticism and disregard to their 
Book^ The interpretations of thi» may bey 
&at their* good disposition and research are 
UBclja^cbing the hold of error and' preparing 
their minds for the true fiiith. t 

It will be important to study the character 
and opinions of the leaders of the two parties^ 
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balbrf-ife mafefi'^^^d of eithtiL Mw^ 
a bead aspiring temfieraiiieqly. addlcMb 4t 
MBgulariij; buatk aiid affiK^tatioii^ f^^ i^ 
mptiim nmw by i^aaitg; andan itdthfiHrr diH 
tinedon tb«A hf^ ike vravits of 0.$ ^MMitf 
i¥fao praaeb emu in Ika^^aiMe ttf eimihttMf 
tbey hitnHy belieiFe ii~ii4tb a- wwrex^ 

BMmU wUl be jsmM iMtrowmts ih anf 
bands ; aad mb be eatiilr «Mai3ied tb «wr 
oMae if wt latter tbeat witb tbe idea efibe^ 
ieg the osfoMflble feadera. 

Upon ibe wbafe if we begin iii ^^aMcliyG. 
tbe lib^sales aM the paaty Mf^ wbon-jwa 
mwi seek alUaoeei For tbougb ibeix n^pot 
nmts nti^t be a« eeaUy diq^ed> tbekr iais^ 
eacB 18 too ineamidraable and their neMe 
too impcipiilw to be4>f nuoeb nse to m« 

To ensure success it wtil be neceaMry t^ 
give our cause briHiaacy and. eoYat in tbe 
outset. All tbe au»Usincs of weidtli^ ttti^ 
enta and iasl^on aboold be brought ta ow 
aid. Nothing in tbia tH^ will svpply the 
absence of these. The Imauna' and Fabim 
a^i^ed for the high UmMt of aawiag. tba 
seeds of truth in this benighted land^ ttodt 
be men of talents^ edneatiQii and address. 
Tbeysbmdd be wveatad with aik tbe? apfcya^ 



Am ilii* mmef cam cmmntiidi l!lHiir 
iMsqiieflr ftltf>iild be wwgiiifteent naAikMf 
iMttfKnTmt WMi aimm f r^reqnuilfattl? r ienr 
aMc itttHM iMiiU^itii m diflfeuKy^ iit'itik 
tf aeiing, fisi to tMf dratraic rMmtr nmtH 
Omm^m tkuwN utM^lmi^ aH tiUBr faiifaioBallet 
M*]iimda>dfet)ieTcygp^ Tte e»iiiipfarl<if 

att» ttket itrittlle jtmA lower ckiaaosi; Wsth 
aigcMl imacB'ttidF csuDiiniidii^'nMtaeMywitfk 
Ibaifli«rfteieiii4ci apipMHrimD otiOm wvirBI^ 
to i^fve <6i&iieffff aaA nKtv^ ftoyM m t ^ the Hicic- 
atM^.frix ouErteaidlBni would be eefftain of 
AMceMk Tte^MlfloaablM woiM^€Mift4ieit 
mmmty aoA a{^ Iheir maiinerfi^ ih^ litenA 
ivmdd be penviooed bgr ttteir arpmeftto^ a«4 
the vulgar dazzled with the hoveltif md 
i^lendm^ %bivi ail clmaeiriiQnld.finvmliow 
thft mw doGirima aiid taste the AttirAg 
dnmght ef -trafk 

The eelefkgr of: thn BMnrcniieirt wSI'mii 
anmor ineceiMdUev^Ji^B WB^ooaewtor the ni^ 
flMlM)eiof}faehioiii andMiemabMr Jii whieli 
efinitea are faaaitodtimm^ the^cHy. ttk 
jiroathfiilrpreaclier without «he aidof weaMI 
m ike attradtiona of MTelty in doctrine^ 
can empty the chorcheatif the oldiisi pattoN 
and draw the town alter him> would it be 
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wonderful if the eclat of a new Mtk, and 
Ihe power of a true one^ gilded whb wealthy 
'magnificence and fasiiion, ^shonld arrest the 
attention of such a roldtile and iknlMtfe 
people in « much greater degree ? * - ' 
I woiild hot be understood to ii^, (hait all 
who attend the preaching of onr^pocMea 
or appear «1 tlwir leveea wonld become mil 
cere converts off-a-faand. Bot I do not 
hesttate to assert that islamism^ by <lie aid 
of the accompaniments ahreadj mentraMd^ 
would immediately become the &shionai)le 
religion of the city, which all who wished 
to be thoQ^t genteel would adopt and be- 
lieve^ or affect to beKeve. It would soon 
become the criterion of good company^ edu* 
eation and liberality. 

. How long it would require to conrert the 
<Aristian teachers themselves^ when they 
found every avenue to distinction^ except 
by the new faith, closed upon tbem, and 
when fashion and interJBst conspired to con* 
yince them^ it is not easy to determine.^ 
Allowing them io be candid and intelligent 
men — ^a character which they in general sns^ 
tain— w% might 'expect to number them witik 
us speedily. 
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rnksioHarie^ muai possess aa mtimyitci* m- 
quaintanoe^ witiii the Uauniit^ bMSt.^ Ttojr 
BHuti esieisiM GMtiott and jndgftimt^ ^ 
btdaohittgf tlMir d^Qteiiie^ tiot to aiMta^ pmi^- 
adice/oe pmvoke coatro^ers^p; Yliey aiMt 
hiHg 0»«y fi^cHisJotniDBal'adiHery to-bean 
Witlli'a< people provedbialifor rmaty HtHk 
.tagackjf will pidoi eutwliatsriiing teiptill^^ 
when arj^meni fai^ bring^ up; iwiterji tto 
ittppoKtik Id (Short they flboiiM bsabfe to 
moidib efiren, tlie ^roakneflses andr ^m»:9t 
naurkaidito tUeirpwrposeui Whea alB €l«Mr-> 
fteof pwple takD!thfeir'opqM0pstahie%^]|ali 
iradi aatl pastftbeinioit, liilpeeiMptir^hiidie^ 
it- matt ke an dbjeel witkouErrtewhergrtoasi 
cure the source ^dheura thfehr dpkdoim jm 
^awn-^^-ea* cather to &# thitit smiBieu ' ,' 

To apeople sopassiooateljfQn&Qf'tltiikff 
distinctiMy <Miir establishmeiit wouldr;hfrV^ 
defective if it di^ not bold* out th$k s^mnk 
of attraetioo* X woold therefore recoaivietiA 
thai a qiiiisselmaA €k>)lege be e^tablislieil HI 
th^ ftrsfeiaeiaQee^ .wjilb po^er to- eoafer^ ^ 
Sret9< of D.J)^ aT.:Pi L^L^Ow &c. &^ 
Poi^apts aufOidhrof JI^HihbaiainBd iraaiiJdi^ 
beneficial, its members to be. did&giHsfafi^ 
by medals^ ribbandsi stars^ &c. Fablie 
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ffocessiens woalft also b^fcamd to be of ad* 

yaotage, and public days^ upon which a 

bopeful.convei!! might be appbiated to delir- 

^er a discoorse. This dit&tiiictidii would not 

.be thrown, away on him^ and 'woald besides 

^tend to pifoduce good dispoidlions in others^ 

Having secured the city^ ^le next object 

.would be the university. This is of prf- 

>«ary importance^ and would not hbld out 

(llong.aftit the former had joined us. 

V) '£k>:far^ I'thihk,^ we may calculate , upon 

':aaoces9 ^ith conftdence. But wheilibr it 

.woukt attend us into the neighbouring coun- 

firy i Ainfiiot prepared to say. We should 

.there encounter quite different materials — a 

atardy^ aincere aiid thoughtful people — >. 

jnore attached to their prejudices and relig- 

ion, with lesriaste for the blandisments of 

'.wealthy and less liberal^ than their brethren 

pf the metropolis. It is doubtful whether 

twe should be able to make any considerable 

impre'ssion upon them until we are strong 

j>enough to bring interest to our aid. With 

-this we might expect that our creed Would 

•work at least ks great wonders as - do their 

politieal creeds when seconded by tha sama 

powerful ally. J 
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•Rie next inqairy is> when ifi^.tlic most faW 
^^able time to carry our phtm into execulioo? 
To thk laasw^r coiAdwiiy "new i» the time. 
The present- is perhaps -the most favorable' 
tioiefor our- purpose that has occured for 
these flfty years. : The division^, aoiong the 
Christians baVe been already mentioned. 

Their dissentions are not confined to this 
ci^. i They extend through the country. 
Scarcely a week pa§s(es but the belligerent 
parties assail each other from the* press -^ 
pulpit, at one time in the shape of a Triangle^ 
at another in th^ form of reviews or seals for 
controversies. The state of irritation pro- 
duced by thifi warfare.cati.be easl^ 4uikagi4ied* 
And a. change that will reatqi:e. bniwony 
is doubtless considered a desideratum by all 
sober and reflecting spectators. ,8qch a 
change we should offer ihem. To those who 
are offended with the fanaticism of one party 
or the levity and affectation of the other, we 
should offer simplicity^ sincerity, solemnity^ 
truth! 

Again, another idea — the present moment 
must be seized if we wish to avail ourselves 
of the ^religious interregnum produced by 
the clashing of opinions among the Chris- 
tians. If their altercations or innovations 



liaye Ooosttied thdir UiHk :#r jUmk^a rttHir 

be UBWJse not io itiip «i im4 tiAe m4swlmg^ 
iff 'tMf ^irtiMe 4kf Uii]^. II wetMi^^ thdr 
pzesfoit unfixfidnesfi yaf iq^dpion iRUlMnbnde 
ipto old (prejudices^ or ^nre ygnnf io new onos 
— ^aod tbtui the door be dmed japon us iftir 
ey^ar^/for ever ! 

. A^ to the Advimtoees to ihe Rented fiMSW 
^onuag^this floutithuigipMt .of the wodA^io 
t)ie IfAith Utile fMed be .said. 'XlMgr aroiiM 
beiiuBieasoinble. In iUes eity^ fospeoiiflgr^ 
the minds x»f men ^vould ^be cleftuaed snd 
renovated. .liiatead of their preMnt ^vitiated 
and decayed moral powers that are ioiei^lde 
c^ discerning ri^t from wrong, except by ^be 
gross and sordid tact of ptofitor dfisptefit^ 
the people would oeqaire .a clearness and 
rettitade of judgment worthy of human na- 
ture And the true religion. 

The blessed influences would not^be con* 
fliicsdio the higher classes, the lower orders 
would come in for a large share. The com- 
laon people instead of being excluded :from 
our mosques as they are. from the churches 
by Ohristian devices, should have especial 
atteiltiou paid to them, with pressing invita- 
tiMi to attend our worship. This polkgv 



jportbn of the populniion, would e.yiQce, to 
4lie iv<wld't)M mfieofinij of {slaiai8m;OYer 

wetrd il^tlw )|j»B9iil| ,,81^099: 

female sex^ Their condition would undergo 
«n etttire revolution^ No longer the victims 
of fashion and opinion — ^no longer would a 
large proportion o£ the sex be doomed to 

. languish iu oeUhacy and held up to ridicule 
for anfnited ckaraoteristicks. Under the 
l]9i>eBal and kuly paternal religion: of the 

.Prophet^ they would all be matrimonially 
provided for. And thua the introduction of 
the true faith would tend to improve the 
jporals of the city and add lurgely to the 
mm^ft and hap^piness of society* These 
effects would be most conspicuous in the- 
eondition of females of the lower classes.. 
These^ at least such as are unmarried^ are 
here' mostly employed in menial occupations^ 
and cmsequently exposed to every species 
g( ten^tation* Hence the wide spreads pros- 
titution that defiles this city and this land,. 
Clur purer faith^ by bettering the edacationi 
U 



«f that sex^ wnold ^t away flto-fblil^^iiigmM 
firom the laad. 

And now that oar parpoM iMty prosper 
and 8ttceeed> pray to OaA mott «|^^^ king 
of the world^ giver of all good tlikijgS'. ' €Hi f^ 
ilmt a new worM may be given' fb 4^a^ 
Frophet of prophetic and^kml tepniMfdodl 
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Boston harbour''''^De8cription of forts 
Independence, W^f^&n and Sffraizg— 
iPk(wk^tawfi--Tliurnt jf^ tkA British in 
li^r^ryrBveed^sMlh-JShfiow 
y,pon it-^Btaperjfofth^J^ric^nBon that 
occasion — Q^uery iftl^eipdssetnimtB Asia 
inherited that tranf-^-^avyTard'—Jimer^ 
ican JSiavyr^State Frison^ 
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CHAP* VI. 
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i^(>^ ^^4im^ lik^raU^fiMA mitud-rrr 1 keir 
yirap^sjltyj^ f^lkm a dicttOor-^Caums of 

Ws pr<^.nsitjjry^^J^grJy as$ioiciat%ons 

Hahits^ of dpference-'^^ental inf^^riotnty 
^•^Their fondness for titles-^Cause of this 
fondness^ 

CHAP. VIK 

^e author attends the Courts of Judicature 
Mode of trying cauMS-^^^refi^r able to thc^t 
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J^eir counterfeited zeal — THeirhomeljf 
aMre9B and bald eloquence — Theirtalents 
'^^lU directed — Tt^tr learning — On the 
decline^ Their stuiie^-^ Contract the mind 
and vitiate the reasoning powers — The^ju- 
ry-^B$function8-''^othing like it in mue^ 
oulman countriee^^^uery could it not bo 
iniroducedP'-'^uek valued bif4imorwin»^ 

CHA?. vni. 

Geology qf Boston and its neighborhood^-^ 
Botany— And minerah — Latitude of Bos- 
ton ascertained — Longitude from the ob- 
servatory of Paris. 

€HAP. IX» 

Account of the Government of Massachusetts 
— Jfa officers— Chosen annually-- — The 
Got/^mor — His character-^Held in high 
estimation — Has been distinguished as a 
* ScHdier — The aiuthor is introduced to him 
^^Ovinion of him raised by the interview 
•-«!E%e legislature — Bs enormous number 

' — Jto debates — Theory of refresentatwh: 
^^Fandful^^Foliee of Boston. 
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f SeFOR£?LlO THE UBfi^OO'C IS NOT 
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have JoMtti»4 fkdr fnih ^w «)Mmii rflRSr 
i&T€mii/6e for tli«ir JBfH^^ me AmH tmni^ 
be iUBw49e 3iot io rst4p:lii tm4 tiAe Mnmiff^ 
^ -t)n0 Hrtala Af ihii^. iJT wejdM^^ their 

«i(o ^Id (prejttdioe8^ or ffve vmf sto new oom 
— ^aod .tbas the door be doeed ^saspon iw itor 
»T4r^/fi)r ever ! 

, yU to tbe ftdvioiiages to tbe dieidved finptt 
Joiwiigithis flottfbbiBg^pttrt -.of the waddto 
^ Ifiath Utile (Heed be .snid. ^Xbegraroiild 
b^iiai»easoBabIe. In ike diy^ ^es pe giejil y ^ 
the minds .of men would be cleaiiaed and 
renovated, rlhatead of their preeent intiated 
and decayed moral: powers thatare ii^eapatde 
c^ discertoing right from wrong, except by Hie 
gross and sordid tact of ptKifttor disptofit^ 
tbe people would aequire 41 clearness and 
rettitttde of judgment worthy of human ua- 
tme and tbe true reli^on. 

fThe blessed influences would not) be con* 
fincrd.to the higher classes,, the lower orders 
would come in for a large share. The com- 
laon people instead of being excluded ;from 
our mosques as they are from (be churches 
by Ohristian devices, should have especial 
atteHtiou ps^d to them, with pressing invita- 
tba to attend our worship. This pelicjv 



